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LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN OCCUPIED 
GERMANY 


By Wititam A. Rosson 


I 
Ty I has for long been perceived by all who have given 
serious thought to the problem of Germany that any 
attempt to create democracy there must start with the local 
communities. 

This proposition has now been affirmed at the Potsdam 
Conference. The agreement relating to the political principles 
governing the treatment of Germany in the initial Control 
period states (Article 3(iv) ) that the purposes of the occupation 
by which the Control Council shall be guided are inter alia to 
prepare for the eventual reconstruction of German political life 
on a democratic basis and for eventual peaceful co-operation in 
international life by Germany. Article 9 is as follows : 

“The administration of affairs in Germany should be 
directed towards the decentralization of the political structure 
and the development of local responsibility. To this end 
(i) local self-government shall be restored throughout 
Germany on democratic principles, and in particular through 
elective councils, as rapidly as is consistent with military 
security and the purposes of military occupation; (ii) all 
democratic political parties with rights of assembly and of 
public discussion shall be allowed and encouraged through- 
out Germany; (iii) representative and elective principles 
shall be introduced into regional, provincial, and state (Land) 
administration as rapidly as may be justified by the successful 
application of these principles in local self-government ; 
(iv) for the time being no central German Government shall 
be established. . . .” 

Four days after the Tripartite Conference at Potsdam ended 
Field-Marshal Montgomery, in a proclamation to the German 
people in the British occupied zone, emphasized that “ We aim 
at the restoration of local self-government throughout Germany 
on democratic principle, and it is our intention that the Nazis 
removed from office shall be replaced by persons who, by their 
political and moral qualities, can assist in developing genuinely 
democratic institutions in Germany.” 
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The purpose of this article is to see what is involved in this 
undertaking. With this aim in view it will be necessary to 
consider the position of local government in Germany before 
Hitler’s rise to power no less than what occurred during the 
Nazi regime. In the course of doing so I hope to expose some 
fallacies which are believed and acted upon in certain extremely 
influential quarters. It is obviously impossible to discuss 
German local government in any detail within the confines of 
an article, and the subject can be dealt with only in bare outline. 
The reader is asked to remember that many of the statements 
made in the following pages are subject to certain minor 
qualifications and exceptions. 


IT 

Local government in Germany, as in England, preceded 
central government in point of time. Its development was for 
long linked with that of the separate states, but since 1919 it 
came under national control to an ever-increasing extent. 

Local government usually reflects in a fairly sensitive 
manner the essential character of a regime ; and as the central 
government in Germany has never been responsible to a 
democratic assembly except during the brief period of the 
Weimar Republic, it is not surprising that true local self- 
government did not come to fruition under the Empire of 
Kaiser William II. What is remarkable is that local government 
in the full democratic sense did not emerge even under the 
Weimar Republic. To understand this we must consider the 
special position enjoyed in Germany by the bureaucracy. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries absolutism began 
to invade the local sphere in many of the German principalities, 
an absolutism based on administrative centralization and a 
broadly recruited civil service. This occurred in Prussia, to take 
the leading example, under Frederick William I. Hence, when 
in 1808 the Prussian Local Government Act, of which Stein was 
the chief architect, aimed at restoring freedom to the cities, this 
political reform came after a highly efficient civil service had 
already been established. In Britain, on the contrary, municipal 
reform and political responsibility in both national and local 
spheres preceded the creation of the modern civil service. . This 
difference had immensely important consequences in the 
subsequent history of the two countries. 

In pre-Nazi Germany each state had its own system of local 
government moulded largely by the Stein reforms of the early 
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nineteenth century and the Gneist reforms of the 1870’s. There 
was much diversity in organization and functions, but the chief 
administrative powers were everywhere exercised by bureaucrats 
in the strict sense of the word: that is, men who were not 
subject to popular election, who were not removeable by or 
subordinate to the elected councillors and were not under their 
effective control. 

The primary unit of local government in Germany is the 
commune or municipality (Gemeinde). It may be either rural 
(Landgemeinde) or urban (Stadt). In 1937 there-were more than 
50,000 communes in the Reich. The term is general and applies 
equally to a village or to a metropolitan city. Above the 
Gemeinde came the Kreis which corresponds to an English 
administrative county, containing villages, hamlets and small 
towns. Towns above a certain size were independent of the 
county (kreisfrei), like our county boroughs. Above the Kreis 
came the province or region. In Prussia, the province was 
divided into districts and these in turn into counties. 

Before the Hitler regime, in most states each local authority 
had both a representative body and an executive organ. The 
former consisted of a popularly elected council, which could 
deliberate and pass resolutions on questions of policy and 
finance, and elect the executive. The latter varied according to 
the type of authority and the form of government. 

In a rural commune, the executive powers would be invested 
in the headman or burgomaster. In the towns and cities there 
were three main types of local government :! 

(1) The magisterial form (Magistratsverfassung). This placed 
the executive power in the hands of a Magistrat or administrative 
board comprising lay and official members appointed by the 
Council and presided over by the burgomaster. The lay 
members were not tequired to be councillors. In addition there 
was the directly elected City Council. Ordinances had to be 
passed by both bodies so that the system was bicameral. 

The administrative board exercised immense powers as the 
chief executive organ in charge of the entire administration of 
the municipality. In East Prussia, for example, it prepared the 
business which went before the Council and decisions of the 
Council usually required its assent. It framed the budget 
(which could be amended by the Council) and controlled all 
municipal property. It administered finance, personnel matters 


1 This classification is taken from German Cities, by Roger Hewes Wells (1932). Dr. 
Wells’ book contains much valuable factual material concerning gee Germany but - 
his analysis omits consideration of certain fundamental elements of the subject. 
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and the internal organization of the local authority. It 
administered and enforced national and state laws. The only 
independent powers possessed by the Council consisted of 
passing resolutions expressing its views ; selecting the burgo- 
master and other members of the Magistrat ; and appointing the 
lay members of committees.? 

(2) The Mayoral form (Burgermeisterverfassung). Here the 
chief organs were the mayor and the Council. The mayor 
presided over the Council but he was not, as in England, merely 
the civic head of the community holding honorary office for a 
year or so. He was, in addition to being the official repre- 
sentative of the community, a salaried professional officer who 
directed and supervised the whole municipal machine. All 
governmental authority was comprised in his office, though he 
had a duty to discuss important measures with the councillors. 
He could appoint and dismiss any municipal employee, subject 
to the provisions of the Civil Service Laws, except the chief 
officers. All towns of any size had salaried mayors who held 
office for twelve years with an expectancy of reappointment for 
life. The same conditions applied to the other chief officers. 
Even under the magisterial form the mayor’s position was 
very stron 

(3) The Council form (Stadtratsverfassung). In this type of 
local authority the Council was composed not only of the elected 
members but also of the chief officers, with the Burgomaster 


presiding. 


Il 

All three forms of local government contained certain 
fundamental characteristics. The executive was separate or 
distinct from, and independent of, the elected Council. It was 
mainly or wholly professional in character and was appointed 
for a longer period than the Council. The powers of the elected 
councillors were very limited compared with those of the burgo- 
master and his principal assistants. These characteristics were 
all undemocratic and compared unfavourably from this stand- 
point with the English system, where the Council is supreme, 


1 These Committees of the Council were in no way comparable with the committees of 
an English local authority. Their functions were mainly exploratory and they exercised 
no control over administration. There were also,the so-called administrative committees, 
consisting either of members of the Magistrat, councillors, paid officers of the council or 
private citizens appointed ad hoc. These committees were under the control of the 
Magistrat and were presided over by the Burgomaster or one of the chief officers, who 
. was himself in charge of the field of administration with which the Committee was 
concerned. 
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its committees in control of administrative policy, and all officers 
appointed and liable to dismissal by the Council. 

Another feature of the German system was that the local 
authority frequently acted as an agent of the state. Thus all 
police functions were reserved to the several states comprising 
the Reich, but their actual execution was carried out by the 
professional officers of the commune without the participation, 
even during the Weimar Republic, of the elected council. When 
it is recalled that police functions in Prussia, for example, 
included not only the maintenance of public order and security, 
but the regulation of morals, traffic, the press, theatres, cinemas, 
hotels and lodgings, cafes, building lines and plans, building 
construction and maintenance, the supervision of markets, the 
sale of food, fire prevention, closing hours of business premises, 
the abatement of nuisances, the protection of public health and 
various other matters, the full implications of this purely official 
administration and the exclusion of the Council from any share 
. in control can be realized. 

This briefly was the system of local government which the 
Nazis found in existence when they became the masters of 
Germany and it was on this system that they imposed the 
principles of National Socialism. Only a limited degree of 
modification was required to bring local government into line 
with the Hitler regime. 


IV 

The German Local Government Act of 1935 abolished the 
distinction between towns and rural communes. It swept away 
the whole body of State legislation and introduced a national 
scheme of local government supervision and suppression. It 
laid down detailed and uniform provisions concerning the 
structure, powers and jurisdiction of the commune. It con- 
centrated entire responsibility in the executive head of each 
commune. It allocated Nazi Party agents to watch all local 
authorities. According to the Law of 1935 the Nazi agent 
could intervene only on specified occasions, and all supervisory 
powers over local government were supposed to have remained 
with the higher administrative bodies. The law explicitly warns 
other agencies not to interfere with municipal departments, 
whose officers remained answerable to the mayor alone. But 
it requires great credulity to believe that Nazi power and 
influence were confined to the relatively few matters in which 


1 Tn certain instances subject to approval by a centra] department if a grant-in-aid is paid. 
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Party delegates were authorized by the Local Government Act 
of 1935 to intervene. 

Under Hitler the councillors were quite logically reduced 
to a position of complete futility. Election was abolished and 
they were chosen by a Nazi delegate designated for that purpose 
in agreement with the mayor. The councillors were called to 
meetings by the mayor, who opened, conducted and terminated 
the proceedings. He maintained order and settled the agenda. 
The councillors were compelled to attend the meeting and the 
mayor could demand that individual councillors should express 
their views on the subjects under discussion. The councillors 
did not vote and it was for the mayor to decide if the meeting 
was public or secret. 

The mayor was declared by the Nazi law to be the head of 
the municipality. He was explicitly given full and exclusive 
responsibility for the administration of the commune. His 
substitutes were the chief officers who, like him, received their 
appointments “through the confidence of Party and State ” 
The Nazi Party appointed one of its members to carry out the 
supervisory functions laid down by the Act of 1935. These 
appointments ‘were made by Hess, who was in charge of the 
whole complex of relations between the Party and the machinery 
of Government. In practice, Hess appointed as Party delegates 
for this purpose regional, district and local Nazi leaders. 

The appointment and recall of the mayor and chief officers 
of the local authority were strictly controlled by the Nazi Party. 
The method laid down by the Local Government Act, 1935, was 
as follows. Vacancies for mayors and chief officers were to be 
advertised. Applications were sent to the appropriate Party 
Delegate, who after secretly consulting the so-called councillors 
nominated up to three candidates for the post. In the case of a 
chief officer, he was required to ask the mayor for his opinion. 
The papers were then sent with the Nazi delegate’s nomination 
either to the Reich Minister of the Interior or to the Gauleiter 
or to the higher supervisory authority (according to the type of 
appointment) ; or in the case of the lowest grades of commune, 
to the supervisory authority. If the competent higher authority 
+. son the Nazi delegate’s nomination, the candidate was 

ereupon appointed by the municipality. Otherwise new 
nominations were submitted. If these in turn were not 
approved, the higher competent authority itself nominated a 
candidate who had to be appointed. 

The term of office of the professional mayor and chief 
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officers was confirmed by the legislation of 1935 at twelve years 
in the first instance with reappointment for a similar period or 
for life. In the case of part-time unpaid mayors and chief 
officers the term was six years. The competent higher authority 
could revoke an appointment during the first year of office with 
the consent, as regards the more important offices, of the 
Gauleiter. A similar power as regards the lesser appointments 
was given to the Party delegate, except that in case of disagree- 
ment the Gawleiter was the final authority. In certain instances 
the regional head of the Party had also to be consulted and the 
final decision lay with the Minister of the Interior. 

The Nazi delegate was also authorized by statute to intervene 
in certain other mattets. For example, the charter which every 
municipality was required to adopt as a basic ordinance required 
his approval in addition to that of the supervisory authority. 
The importance of the Nazi delegate in the scheme of local 
government is only slightly indicated by the Act of 1935. It is 
more Clearly shown by the fact that Goebbels himself was the 
Party delegate for Berlin. He was given exceptionally wide 
powers in respect of the capital when the Gemeindeordnung was 
applied to it in December, 1936, and he had to be consulted by 
the mayor on all major questions of city planning, zoning, trans- 
port, traffic control, taxation, fine arts and public relations. 

It is clear that the appointment of every burgomaster and 
chief officer of a local authority was scrutinized with the utmost 
cate by the Nazi party leaders, and that no one whose record 
or outlook or political reliability was open to suspicion would 
have had the slightest chance of retaining an appointment or 
obtaining a new one. Any mayor or chief officer who did not 
profess and display the most complete loyalty and adherence to 
the Nazi regime could not have survived in his official capacity. 

The idea of official neutrality was utterly repugnant to 
Hitler’s totalitarian creed. Frick, Nazi Minister of the Interior, 
declared that every local government officer had a legal obliga- 
tion “to take at all times a stand for the principles and aims 
pursued by the Nazi Party”. The Civil Service Law of January, 
1937, as applied to local authorities by Regulations of July 2nd 
and 3rd, 1937, laid it down that every salaried official employed 
by a local authority owed personal allegiance to Fiébrer and 
Reich and that each local officer must consider himself “ the 
executor of the will of the State supported by the National 
Socialist Party”.! The Local Government Act, 1935, enacted 


1 Fritz Morstein Marx in “‘ Local Government in Europe,” edited by W. Anderson, p. 271. 
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that the activities of local authorities must conform with the 
laws and the aims of the national leadership. 


V 

This brings us to the crucial question whether, in assimilating 
local government to the Nazi regime, Hitler supplanted to any 
considerable extent the mayors and chief officers who had 
controlled the German municipalities under the Weimar 
Republic. The answer is that he did not; and further, that it 
was unnecessary for him to do so, since most of them were 
willing and ready to support him. 

The Local Government Act, 1935, which is the keystone of 
Nazi policy in this sphere, did not contémplate a radical break 
with the bureaucracy which had hitherto been in charge of local 
administration. It expressly provided that in county boroughs 
(Stadtkreise) the mayor must have the necessary professional 
qualifications unless the supervisory authority granted exemption. 

The Nazi regime took early steps to weed out of local 
government all elements which they deemed to be politically 
unreliable or undesirable, such as Communists, Socialists, non- 
Aryans, etc. The Hitler Government no doubt performed this 
task with their usual thoroughness and ruthlessness. It has, 
however, been estimated that not more than ten per cent of the 
existing mayors and chief officers were displaced.1 Apart from 
actual dismissals there were no doubt, within the municipal 
bureaucracy, many changes of personal status and influence, pro- 
motions and demotions, for party and political reasons. But 
broadly speaking, the municipal bureaucracy survived the Nazi 
regime and formed one of its strongest supports. It may indeed 
be said that the leading executive officers of the communes— 
and especially the professionally trained municipal administrators 
who constituted the bulk of them—were or became with few 
exceptions avowed Nazis. After it attained power, the Nazi 
Party itself became less of a movement and more of a 
bureaucracy. 

It is immensely important that we should face fairly and 
squarely the fact that the established bureaucracy was one of 
the four main pillars which supported the Nazi regime during 
the thirteen disastrous years in which it ruled Germany and 
almost wrecked Europe. The three other pillars were the Party, 
the Army, and the great industrialists. 

The bureaucracy includes the officials engaged in both 

1 Tb. 
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central and local government. In Germany there has been a 
greater degree of unification between the two branches than in 
any other country. An outstanding trend for many years before 
the advent of Hitler was the professionalization of the staff and 
line services in local government which closely follewed the 
code for Reich and state officials in regard to such matters as 
recruitment, promotion, classification, discipline and retirement. 
There was much interchange of staff between Reich, state and 
local authorities. 

The professional salaried staffs of the German municipalities 
regarded themselves as a branch of the civil service, a single 
national institution. This, tendency was encouraged by the 
Nazis. Frick, speaking as Hitler’s Minister of the Interior, 
declared that every local officer was indirectly a civil servant of 
the Reich, although his direct employer (the local authority) 
had not lost control over him. 

When we consider local government in Germany we are 
thus brought up immediately against the problem of the bureau- 
cracy. The Nazis extended and intensified the power of the 
municipal bureaucracy. They abolished the elected Councils, 
de-neutralized the higher officials, and placed them under the 
surveillance of the Party bosses. But local government in 
Germany was always highly authoritarian judged by English 
standards, and Hitler was therefore able to build on the pre- 
existing structure and on the traditional outlook of the 
professional administrators. 

We can see, therefore; that in dealing with local government 
in Germany, the Great Powers are not dealing only with a 
specifically Nazi problem, but with one which has much deeper 
roots. To refer, in the words of Article 9 of the Potsdam 
Agteement, to the “restoration” of local ‘self-government 
throughout Germany on democratic principles is a misuse of 
language, since local government in that country has never 
been fully responsible in a democratic sense at any time—not 
even during the Weimar Republic. Indeed, the Weimar period 
witnessed a considerable diminution of local autonomy. 

The efficiency of German local government in the past has 
been high, especially in the larger cities ; but its efficiency was 
mostly achieved at the expense of democracy. It was therefore 
of a kind which inculcated in the German people that appalling 
absence of any sense of political responsibility which proved so 
-fatal to their own interests and which made them utterly 
indifferent to the rights of others, and which eventually had 
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such disastrous consequences to the peace and welfare of the 
whole world. To the Germans, local government has for 
centuries been something which was imposed on them from 
above and in which they participated to only a minor extent, 
if at all. 


VI 

There can be no hope of a fundamental reorientation of the 
German people unless they are made to recognize (1) that 
bureaucracy, however efficient, has overwhelming disadvantages 
and is no substitute for self-government; (2) that “local self- 
government ” does not, as so many. learned German apologists 
have claimed, mean administration by a local official but involves 
effective control by popularly elected representatives of the local 
community to whom the professional officers are subordinate; 
(3) that pre-Nazi local government was not democratic; (4) that 
the expert and the professional administrator should be only 
the advisers and the instruments of executive action, and not 
the makers of administrative policy. 

Much will depend on the attitude of the ‘Control Com- 
missions in the several zones of occupation. If the British 
Control Commission continue to believe that German local 
government was more or less satisfactory from a constitutional 
standpoint before Hitler and make their main object to restore 
it to that condition, the future outlook is not hopeful. If the 
Commission still entertain the idea that previous professional 
training and experience in German local government is the best, 
if not indispensable, qualification for municipal officials, the 
prospects of creating a democratic system are by no means 
bright, for the number of German municipal officers of pro- 
fessional status who are likely to have an adequate understanding 
of democratic local government is quite small. It would be far 
better to make a complete break with the past by introducing 
‘ new elements from among other strata, such as former trade 
union officials, teachers dismissed by the Nazis and other 
elements likely to be less hidebound by the bureaucratic 
tradition. It will no doubt be necessary to provide training 
courses, which might be quite short (say three to six months) 
for such newcomers. 

Nothing of this kind will be attempted if the Control Com- 
missions give priority to “ the need to maintain law and order ” 
over the need to begin immediately to create conditions favour- 
able to the growth of democracy in Germany. The recon- 
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struction of local government with new types of personnel is a 
much harder job than to use for that purpose the existing 
bureaucracy (divested perhaps of a few notorious Nazis); and 
if Control Commissions are afraid of the difficulties they will 
be able to find plenty of ways of escape: for example, by fixing 
attention on the dangers of famine or epidemics, which seem 
to demand the utilization of men with professional and 
administrative experience rather than those who would be 
selected by reason of their political qualifications. 

Such a course would in the long run be mistaken. Article 6 
of the Potsdam Agreement declares that “All members of the 
Nazi party who have been more than nominal participants in its 
activities, and all other persons hostile to allied purposes, shall 
be removed from public and semi-public office . . . Such 
persons shall be replaced by persons who, by their political and 
moral qualities, are deemed capable of assisting in developing 
genuine democratic institutions in Germany.” If this Article 
is applied seriously, it will disqualify from office the great 
majority of the mayors and chief officers in the German com- 
munes. If it is not strictly interpreted, the proclaimed purposes 
of the Great Powers will appear empty phrases to the German 
people, who are fully aware that their mayors and chief officers 
were committed to the hilt in support of the Nazi regime. 
Eventually a similar effect, with resultant disillusion and 
cynicism, would be produced on the peoples of the United 
Nations, when in due course they came to understand what had 
been done in Germany. The war, and the Herculean efforts 
which were made in order to destroy the military might of the 
Wehrmacht, will be deprived of much of their meaning if the 
bureaucracy is left in charge of Germany. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM 
IN CEYLON 


By W. Ivor JENNINGS 


“TTF India and Burma are “ fit ” for Dominion status (to use 
the language of Whitehall) there is no possible justification 
for saying that Ceylon is not. The economic situation is 
. better, the standard of education is higher, the communal 

problem is less important, its politicians are more 
experienced, and during the difficult years since 1941 its people 
has behaved with far more judgment and discrimination. On the 
economic situation it is enough to say that the Island’s finances 
(which are in Ceylonese hands) have shown a surplus in every 
year since the outbreak of war and that its products have been 
deemed essential to the war effort of the United Nations. The 
educational system is admittedly unsatisfactory and is about to 
be reformed (on Ceylonese initiative) : it is, however, far better 
than that of India. Formal literacy is estimated at sixty per cent, 
and though this does not mean very much (I have personally 
estimated that only about fifteen per cent can read and write 
really fluently) it is many times higher than in India. Of the 
1,500,000 children of school age, not many more than 100,000 
have had no education at all, and more than half of them are 
actually at school. 

In considering the communal problem in the East, it is wise 
to remember that in one sense the unofhcial “ Europeans ”’ are 
a community. The colour bar, though far less important than 
in Africa, is nevertheless in existence. The clubs of Colombo 
still exclude Ceylonese members. Though the colours mix 
whenever there is occasion for them to do so, there are few 
Europeans who choose their friends from among the Ceylonese. 
One is not surprised to find a European in a Ceylonese party, 
but one would be surprised to find a Ceylonese in a party 
arranged by a European planter or business man. There is thus 
a racial barrier higher than that between Sinhalese and Tamils, 
among whom social intercourse (but not inter-marriage) is 
normal. This European “community ” is also an economic 
bloc. Eighty per cent of the tea and perhaps forty per cent of 
the rubber are owned by European companies, and the greater 
part of the European employees in the Island are dependent 
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upon tea and rubber. They are therefore anxious for the main- 
tenance of the economic dominance of European capital. They 
fear for their jobs if there is any further measure of self- 
government. In this they may be wrong, for intelligent 
Ceylonese recognize that Ceylon will be dependent upon foreign 
capital for many years to come. However, the point is that the 
European community is a vested interest whose opinions on 
constitutional development are not to be accepted without close 
examination. Unfortunately, most of the news which appears 
in English newspapers comes, either directly or indirectly, from 
the Colombo Club, where a Ceylonese is rarely seen, except as 
a servant. It expresses the policy formulated by the local 
European leaders; and this policy appears to be designed to 
emphasize and exaggerate whatever communal differences there 
may be, in the hope that, if the Ceylonese fall out, there may 
be a chance for honest Europeans. 

Further, the communal problem arises in Ceylon only when 
constitutional development is under discussion. For ordinary 
governmental purposes, as for ordinary social purposes, it 
hardly exists. In the State Council, for instance, divisions are 
not on communal lines except when constitutional questions 
are under discussion. When there is a proposal for con- 
stitutional amendment, each sectional interest stakes out a very 
high claim, hoping that if it does not get everything it will at 
least get more than it would get if it were sweetly reasonable. 
When Mahatma Gandhi failed to agree with Mr. Jinnah he 
blamed “ the third party”. Ina sense he was right ; why should 
the Congress or the Muslim League agree to a compromise when 
each of them thinks that it may get more from His Majesty’s 
Government if it does not? In Ceylon the problem is not of 
this order at all, but as soon as His Majesty’s Government 
promises to consider constitutional development up go all the 
claims. 

It is, however, only when constitutional questions are under 
discussion that Great Britain hears about Ceylon. The result 
of this, and of the news which comes from European soutces, 
is to create a completely exaggerated idea of the extent of the 
communal problem. The communities are socially distinct in 
the sense that inter-marriage is rare. Since the family plays a 
more important part in the East than it does in the West, this 
means that what may be called the family intercourse is apt to 
be restricted to people of the same race, religion and caste. It 
follows that personal friendship tends to be limited in the same 
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way. Where the social intercourse is on a wider scale, the races 
and castes mix perfectly freely. Inevitably, however, the close 
personal and family intercourse produces a sentiment of 
solidarity. It works much like the prejudice in favour of the 
public-school man in Great Britain. An appointing committee 
would deny that it had any prejudice in favour of the public 
schools; and indeed it probably makes a deliberate attempt to 
exclude bias ; ; but it is found astonishingly frequently that the 
public-school men have the better qualifications. Again, in 
social circles which are usually Conservative the odd candidate 
who happens to be a known Labour supporter is found to have 
defects which the other candidates do not possess. Similarly 
in Ceylon, though nearly everybody makes a deliberate attempt 
to be impartial, where there is any real doubt the body concerned 
is apt to divide communally. Naturally, if any political profit 
is to be made out of this kind of social prejudice the politicians 
necessarily capitalize it, and there is no doubt that appeals to 
sentiment on the ground of race, religion and caste are made at 
elections. But if Great Britain proposes to hold up self- 
government on such grounds its politicians would be wise to 
stop making speeches on the subject, and meanwhile conduct 
their own general elections in a more enlightened manner. In 
any event, the problem is far more acute in India than it is in 
Ceylon, where politics have been conducted with restraint. 

The most dangetous element in the situation is that this 
restraint has been met with a treatment which, in the absence of 
an adequate explanation, is not very easy to defend. Every- 
body in Great Britain knows about the constitutional problems 
in India and Burma because some of the Indian leaders have 
spent a large part of the war in gaol and some of the Burmese 
leaders assisted the Japanese ; but none of the Ceylonese leaders 
has been in gaol and none has assisted the Japanese. On the 
contrary, the State Council—which is elected on adult suffrage— 
has voted funds for the Imperial Exchequer and has provided 
all the money for the defence of the Island that it was invited to 
provide. The Ceylonese Ministers have remained in office and 
have formed, with the Commander-in-Chief, the Governor, the 
principal European officials and the heads of the three Services, 
the War Council which has decided on the measures necessary 
for the defence of the Island and the prosecution of the war 
against Japan. It was probably not the beauty of Kandy that 
induced the South-East Asia Command to move from Delhi. 
A Ceylonese became Civil Defence Commissioner and organized 
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a service of 64,000 people, of whom nearly 60,000 were unpaid 
volunteers. Ceylon rubber has been vital to the war campaign 
—it comprised ninety per cent of all the rubber available to the 
United Nations—and the Ceylonese Ministers as well as the 
Ceylonese Rubber Commissioner have done their best to 
inctease the output. Ceylon tea has been on every breakfast 
table, Ceylon copra is in the margarine, and Ceylon plumbago 
was the only supply until Madagascar was recaptured. In 1942 
we thought our chances of survival small, but there was no 
evidence of a fifth-column. A handful of Trotskyites went to 
gaol (with the sanction, in those days, of the Ministers) and a 
good many people ran up-country, but the rest gave full 
collaboration in circumstances which seemed more dangerous 
than those of 1940 in Great Britain. This has been Ceylon’s 
reaction to the war. India and Burma have now been promised 
Dominion status, while Ceylon has been promised nobody 
knows quite what. 

In 1928 the Donoughmore Commissioners produced a new 
sort of Constitution for Ceylon. It was accepted by a small 
majority of the Legislative Council faute de mieux. It has been 
in operation since 1931, but I have yet to find anyone, other than 
Sir Drummond Shiels, who thinks highly of it. Indeed, the 
Ceylonese, with their usual sense of humour, assert that their 
strongest claim to complete self-government is that they have 
successfully worked the Donoughmore Constitution. Almost 
as soon as it came into operation there were demands for reforms 
which were, naturally, rejected until there had been some 
experience of the working of the strange devices that the 
Commissioners had invented. In 1938, however, Sir Andrew 
Caldecott was appointed Governor with instructions to make 
full inquiries. He consulted all sections of opinion and pro- 
duced an able report which was put to the State Council on the 
instructions of the Colonial Secretary but rejected. In 1940 the 
State Council demanded Dominion status, and in 1941 His 
Majesty’s Government promised a Commission or Conference 
with the least possible delay after the war. In 1942 the Cripps 
Mission was sent to India, but the request of Ceylon that it be 
extended to the Island was refused. Instead, His Majesty’s 
Government made a Declaration in May, i943, which promised 
something or other, though nobody now knows what. 

What the Ministers understood by the Declaration was made 
quite plain in their statement to the State Council in June, 1943. 
“Tt is in essence an undertaking that if the Board (of Ministers) 
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can produce a Constitution which, in the opinion of a Com- 
mission or Conference, satisfies the conditions set out in 
paragraphs (2) to (6) thereof, and if that Constitution is 
subsequently accepted by three-quarters of all the members of 
the State Council excluding the Officers of State and the Speaker, 
His Majesty * in Council will put that Constitution into 
operation”. The statement went on to explain what the 
Ministers understood by paragraphs (2) to (6), which related 
mainly to defence and external affairs. It added that the 
Commission or Conference which would examine whether the 
draft Constitution satisfied the Declaration could not meet 
until victory was achieved. The Ministers stated that they did 
not regard this condition as necessarily binding because the war 
might enter a phase which would make earlier consideration 
possible. “The undertaking will, however, give us an 
additional reason for hoping that victory will not be long 
delayed”. It was, in short, a friendly and helpful reply. It was 
telegraphed to the Colonial Secretary who said that he had read 
it “ with great interest”. This remarkable reply to a long and 
carefully drafted document produced the reaction which might 
be expected; and the Colonial Secretary, in July, 1943, then 
replied at greater length recognizing that “I have not found in 
their statement anything which must be regarded as essentially 
irreconcilable with the conditions contained in His Majesty’s 
Government’s statement”. 

Relying on this assurance, the Ministers drafted a Con- 
stitution which they submitted to the Governor in February, 
1944, at the same time requesting that immediate consideration 
be given to it, because “ The Ministers have noted with great 
satisfaction that the United Nations have proceeded sufficiently 
far on the path towards victory to enable His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to formulate detailed proposals for post-war recon- 
struction in the United Kingdom and to consider plans for 
social, economic and constitutional reform in other parts of the 
British Commonwealth”. No reply was given until July, 1944, 
when His Majesty’s Government stated that a Commission 
would be sent not merely to consider the Ministers’ proposals 
but also to “ provide full opportunity for consultation to take 
place with various interests including minority communities 
concerned with the subject of constitutional reform”. The 
Ministers protested that this was a breach of the Declaration of 
May, 1943; .the Secretary of State said it was not. The 
Declaration was so badly drafted that it is possible to argue the 
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matter either way. What is quite plain, however, is that the 
action of July, 1944, was absolutely inconsistent with the 
Ministers’ statement of June, 1943, in which the Secretary of 
State had not found anything “ essentially irreconcilable ” with 
the Declaration. The Secretary of State did not answer that 
point. Nor did he answer the point that in June, 1943, the 
Ministers stated precisely what they intended to do; that they 
had carried out their undertaking by February, 1944; and that 
only in July, 1944, did His Majesty’s Government say that their 
original statement was incorrect. The Ministers thereupon 
withdrew their draft and stated that they would take no part in 
the work of the Commission. 

The rights and wrongs of the matter are now unimportant. 
What is important is its effect on opinion in Ceylon. Of the 
three countries ripe for some measure of self-government, at 
least, only Ceylon has given full collaboration in the war effort. 
Of the three countries, only Ceylon has been refused Dominion 
status. Having accepted an offer of less than Dominion status 
—full internal self-government subject to conditions as to 
defence and external affairs—on an understanding which they 
stated openly and clearly, the Ministers find themselves left in 
the lurch and their main argument not even answered. Can 
it be wondered that some are saying that they made a fatal 
blunder, and that the only way to get anything at all out of such 
a perfidious Government is to force its hand, as Ireland and 
India have done ? 

The Ministers themselves have acted with exemplary coolness 
and discretion. Their reaction was, of course, described by the 
European press in Ceylon, and therefore by the English press, 
as a “ boycott”. There was in fact no boycott. The Soulbury 
Commission was entertained with the traditional hospitality of 
Ceylon. It was also shown whatever it wanted to see, and by 
Ministers. The Ministers did not, however, take any part in its 
work. It took evidence from the minorities and from all kinds 
of odd groups, but heard no evidence by the Ministers or by 
any of the main groups supporting them. The Ministers’ draft 
was however published with a plain statement, without 
recrimination, of the Ministers’ original intentions. Sub- 
sequently, all the clauses imposing restrictions in accordance 
with the Declaration of 1943 were removed, and the Constitution 
was passed by the State Council, with minor amendments, by 
forty votes to seven. This Bill, the Sri Lanka Bill, would have 
given full self-government though not (as the supporters 
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thought) Dominion status. It was rejected by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

It is of course true that opinion is by no means unanimous 
in Ceylon. Apart from the Europeans and perhaps some of the 
Burghers, there is general agreement for Dominion status. 
What is not agreed is the form of government, and in particular 
the distribution of seats. There are seven Ministers, chosen by 
the committees of the State Council, and six are Sinhalese while 
one is a Tamil. The Tamil agreed with the majority except on 
the one point of distribution, which he wanted determined by a 
Royal Commission. The scheme proposed representation by 
population with weightage for sparsely-populated areas, together 
with six nominated seats for minorities not otherwise repre- 
sented. The weightage would have benefited the minorities 
and, if voting were on communal lines—which often it is not— 
the Sinhalese could not get more than sixty per cent of the seats. 
They are at least sixty-six per cent of the population, and under 
the Donoughmore scheme they have seventy-one per cent of 
the seats. Accordingly, the Sinhalese Ministers offered to 
reduce Sinhalese representation very substantially. Meanwhile, 
however, some of the Tamils and Indians had formed an 
association to advocate “ fifty-fifty ’—fifty Sinhalese to fifty 
minorities with communal constituencies. The Europeans 
agreed with this, though their motives are not above suspicion. 
The Muslims agreed somewhat vaguely provided that they had 
not less than twelve seats for themselves. When the Sri Lanka Bill 
was voted on, however, all three Muslims, two Tamils and one 
Indian supported the Ministers ; three Europeans, one Burgher, 
two Tamils and one Indian voted against ; and one European 
and one Tamil declined to vote. Thus half the minority members 
(excluding the Europeans) voted for the Ministers’ scheme 
rather than hold up self-government. This, too, was while the 
Soulbury Commission was in the Island and local politics were 
in confusion. 

The fact has to be faced that where organized groups are in 
existence it is impossible to secure agreement. There was never 
agreement between the parties for Home Rule in Ireland. 
Agreement became possible in Canada only after MacDonald 
and Cartier had formed an all-Canada party and had worked 
together for years. Even in homogeneous Australia it was 
impossible to get agreement so long as the colonies as such had 
to agree. There is not the slightest prospect of agreement in 
India. The Sinhalese will not accept “ fifty-fifty”’ and the 
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dissident minorities cannot now accept anything less. It was 
thought that the Declaration of 1943 had found the solution by 
requiring a vote of seventy-five per cent. This could not be 
obtained by Sinhalese votes alone, and the proposal thus com- 
pelled the Sinhalese Ministers to produce a scheme which would 
secure substantial minority support. They did in fact get six 
of the thirteen minority votes cast on the Sri Lanka Bill, and of 
the other seven three were Europeans who were not expected 
to agree with any Constitution which gave a further instalment 
of self-government. Leaving aside the Europeans, six voted 
for the Ministers’ scheme, four against, and one abstained. The 
proposal of the seventy-five per cent vote, which was generally 
ascribed to the late Governor, Sir Andrew Caldecott, was 
therefore a reasonable solution of the problem. Unfortunately, 
it was. repudiated by His Majesty’s Government twelve months 
and more after it had apparently been offered. The only reason 
that can be given—apart from reasons which are even less 
complimentary to British methods of colonial government— 
is that the Government did not like the scheme when they saw 
it and feared that it would in fact obtain the three-quarters 
majority. It has been suggested that they did not like the 
unicameral system proposed. If it was intended to insist upon 
a bicameral system, however, the requirement should have been 
made in the Declaration, for there is no country in the world 
where a seventy-five per cent vote could be obtained for any 
particular type of Second Chamber. It may be doubted whether 
the Conservative Party itself could produce a Second Chamber 
which would secure a seventy-five per cent vote from the 
Conservative members of the House of Commons. ‘The 
Ministers produced a unicameral system, with power to the 
legislature to create a Second Chamber by simple majority, 
because the British Government had insisted on a seventy-five 
per cent vote. In any case, the procedure followed created the 
worst possible impression. There was not the slightest idea in 
Ceylon, even among the minorities, that the Ministers’ inter- 
pretation would be repudiated, and the announcement from 
London—which was disclosed to the Ministers only a few hours 
beforehand—came as a complete surprise. If it was thought that 
a bicameral system was necessary, there was another way open. 
The Ministers knew that there would be a “ Commission or 
Conference ” to consider their proposals, and it is possible that, 
if they had put their minds to the question and if they had been 
able to inform the State Council that the Second Chamber was 
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insisted upon by His Majesty’s Government, they would have 
agreed to the Second Chamber so proposed and have been able 
to secure the seventy-five per cent vote for it. Instead, His 
Majesty’s Government decided to repudiate the Declaration, 
as interpreted by the Ministers, and to send out the Soulbury 
Commission. 

The whole question is now in the hands of the Commission, 
whose report should soon be available; and, fortunately, the 
new Government need not feel under an obligation to save the 
face of the old. Indeed, it has an opportunity of making a new 
start. The root of the difficulty, no doubt, is that the war has 
shown Ceylon to be a fundamental link in the chain of imperial 
communications. Had it fallen to the Japanese in 1942 the 
defence of India would have become extremely difficult ; there 
would have been no air communication with Australia except 
via America; and the maintenance of the supply route to Port 
Said would have been virtually impossible. The location of 
S.E.A.C. in Kandy shows how important were the harbours and 
aerodromes of Ceylon in the war against Japan. The Ceylonese 
are, however; well aware of these facts, and it cannot be said 
that their attitude since the fall of Singapore (and even before) 
has been unhelpful. They know as well as anyone that they 
cannot defend the Island alone, and they also know that if 
imperial communications pass through Ceylon there is plenty 
of profit to be made from them. If, therefore, special powers 
are required in Ceylon for imperial purposes, it would be wise 
for His Majesty’s Government to say exactly what is needed. 
It should not be impossible to reach agreement, for during the 
war Great Britain was well served by her local representatives, 
there have been fewer incidents than with the Allied and 
Dominion forces in Great Britain, and the Ministers have 
learned about defence through four years’ service on the War 
Council. The blunt ways of the late Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Geoffrey Layton, were of great assistance, for he explained 
not only exactly what he wanted but also, within security limits, 
exactly why he wanted it. Honesty is often the best policy. 

Certainly the process of making vague declarations, 
exhibiting “great interest’, being unable to find anything 
“essentially irreconcilable”, sending out Commissions to 
consult “various interests” but not those who govern the 
Island, and generally stepping forward gingerly and then 
jumping back, does more harm than good. It is impossible 
not te feel a good deal of sympathy with Whitehall. Great 
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events were toward in Europe as well as East of Suez, and 
Ceylon was separated by eight thousand miles of perilous seas. 
There were a Commander-in-Chief and a Flag Officer com- 
municating with the Admiralty, a General Officer communicating 
with the War Office by way of Delhi, an Air Vice-Marshal 
communicating with the Air Ministry by. way of Delhi, a 
Governor communicating with the Colonial Office, and, towards 
the end, a Supreme Commander communicating with the 
Minister of Defence. Great Allies were demanding “rubber, 
rubber, rubber”, and little Ceylon was replying with “ rice, 
rice, rice”. The whole problem was at Cabinet level, and the 
Cabinet in 1943 could not be bothered with the interesting but 
almost academic question—for in 1943 we still thought that 
every telephone ring after dark was a call to “ action stations ”— 
of the future government of Ceylon. Whitehall may therefore 
be forgiven for temporizing. On the other hand this is, to the 
politically-minded section of Ceylon’s six and a half millions, 
the most important question. Self-government within the 
Commonwealth is at present an acceptable solution, and the 
communal problem will solve itself. But self-government will 
cease to be an acceptable solution if the present confusion 
continues much longer. The Liberal Government of 1906 
showed that an act of faith and generosity sometimes pays. 


JEWISH-ARAB CO-OPERATION IN 
PALESTINE 


By Jupau L. MAGNnes 
(President of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem) 


I 
HE purpose of this paper is to make a plea, at a 
very late hour, for Jewish-Arab co-operation in 
Palestine and the Middle East. Many policies have 
been adopted and tried out, but never this policy of 
Jewish-Arab understanding. Twenty-eight years 
have passed since the Balfour Declaration in favour of the 
establishment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine. These 
have been twenty-eight years lost for Jewish-Arab under- 
standing. The Jews have contented themselves with pious 
resolutions and with occasional attempts to arrive at agreements, 
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but invariably backing down at the crucial moment. The Arabs 
have maintained the attitude of the injured party, even when 
they seemed ready, at times, to make concessions. The British 
Government and its Palestine Administration have made 
sporadic moves to bring Jews and Arabs together. But this 
has never been an objective of major policy. I would repeat 
the words I used in the New York Z7mes of July 18th, 1937, 
after the publication of the Report of the Royal Commission : 

“ There has never been even formulated, much less worked out 
or put into effect, a conscious day-by-day policy that would 
have one great basic object in view : freely and openly negotiated 
agreements between Jews and Arabs . . . to be incorporated 
progressively into the basic law of the land.” 

The White Paper of May, 1939,1 was issued after an ill- 
prepared and hurried attempt to bring Jews and Arabs together. 
This attempt was foredoomed to failure. One of its chief 
purposes seemed to be to demonstrate that Jews and Arabs 
never could be brought together. Of course they could not— 
overnight. 


2 
The breaking-point has been about reached. The 75,000 


Jewish immigrants granted by this White Paper of May, 1939, 
have already come into the country. An answer will have to 
be given to the many thousand homeless Jewish refugees who 
want to come to Palestine. Are they to be forced back to 
Germany and the other countries where millions of Jews were 
tortured to death and gassed and cremated in those infamous 
ovens? Will America, England, New Zealand or other countries 
let them in? 

Will Palestine let them in? Certainly the Jews of Palestine 
are more than eager to have them, perhaps the only community 
anywhere ready and anxious to welcome them. The Jews have 
with intelligence and devotion demonstrated that the economic 
absorptive capacity of Palestine to receive new immigrants is 
much greater and can be made increasingly greater than had at 
one time been supposed. It would therefore seem almost self- 
evident that these waiting refugees be permitted, with the least 
possible delay, to proceed to the Jewish Homeland in Palestine. 
But under the White Paper of 1939 the immigration quotas are 
exhausted. If these refugees or any of them are to come, the 
immigration provisions of the White Paper will have to be 
revised. 

1 Cmd. 6019. 
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If these provisions are not changed there are those who 
declare that every possible effort must then be made to encourage 
illegal immigration. If it be answered that force will be used 
to stop such immigration, the reply is that force will be used 
to see it through. If, so it is said, lives are lost in the process, 
that will be a tragedy no greater than that of accepting supinely 
the arbitrary, pitilessly small immigration figures of that White 
Paper, which 1s now the law of the land. And if lives are lost, 
so the argument runs, perhaps that is the one way left to us of 
calling the world’s attention to this impossible situation. 


3 

What objection, therefore, can there be to this natural 
demand for increased Jewish immigration to Palestine? It is 
the negative attitude of the Arabs. 

There may be some who say that this negative attitude can 
be disregarded. The Jewish need is so overwhelming that, if 
necessary, force must be used to establish the right of an 
enlarged Jewish immigration to Palestine. The British Govern- 
ment possesses sufficient force, or, alternatively, the Jews 
themselves. But this may mean strife which might extend 
beyond Palestine and even beyond the Arab world. It seems 
doubtful if the British Empire would, at any rate at the present 
juncture of world affairs, want to be involved in any such 
enterprise, even on behalf of such an urgent and just cause as 
increased Jewish immigration into Palestine. 


4 

Is there any way out? There are many in Palestine who 
think there is, and that the way out is Arab- Jewish understanding 
and co-operation. This is a difficult way out. It has become 
more and more difficult year by year, one may almost say, day 
by day. But it is the one way that is far-seeing and that offers 
some ray of hope. It would require enormous, systematic, 
unrelenting effort on the part of all concerned. It cannot be 
achieved by political formulas alone, although these are of 
fundamental importance. If only the tiniest fraction of the 
thought and effort being put into the Indian situation to-day— 
also a last-minute effort—might be given to Palestine, positive, 
constructive results could be achieved. The Palestine problem 
is much less complicated. But to bring about Arab-Jewish 
understanding requires no less a degree of intelligence and of 
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determined effort and good-will than Moslem-Congress under- 
standing in India. 


There are, it seems to many of us, two primary conditions 
which require first to be met. These are: 

1.—That the basis for policy in Palestine be the creation of 
a bi-national Palestine, in which both peoples, Jews and Arabs, 
are to have equal rights and duties. Conversely this means that 
there is to be no Jewish State and no Arab State of Palestine. 

2.—That the international background of Palestine be 
emphasized and reinforced, and that to this end Great Britain 
declare its readiness, under suitable conditions, to bring 
Palestine under the Trusteeship System of the United Nations, 
and that Palestine thus become a Trust Territory instead of a 
Mandated Territory. 


6 

To take the second point first. It is generally recognized 
that the Mandatory System has not been very successful in 
Palestine. One of the chief objectives of the Mandate was to 
develop self-government. There was considerable upper-class 
self-government under Turkish rule; and under the Mandate 
there has been some progress in a democratic direction, but 
not much. There is more estrangement than ever before, and 
the sense of frustration is almost universal. 

This is a tiny country, yet with considerable numbers of 
men and women of ability among both the Jews and the Arabs. 
Yet there are hundreds of British officials in posts which could 
be filled by Jews and Arabs. No Jew or Arab is a member of 
the Executive Council, or the Head of any Department, or a 
District Commissioner, or the President of a Court. As is well 
known, there is no Legislative Council—legislation is by 
administrative decree. The points of contact between Govern- 
ment and the population are in large measure police contacts. 
It is authoritarian, colonial administration pushed to an extreme. 
Britain has been the virtual ruler of Palestine. The Mandates 
Commission of the old League of Nations, which was only 
advisory, was ineffective. 

Under the Charter of the United Nations, the trusteeship 
terms for each territory to be placed under the Trusteeship 
System are to be agreed upon by the States directly concerned, 
including the mandatory of a territory held under mandate 
(Article 79). This means in effect that it depends upon Great 
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Britain whether Palestine is to become a Trust Territory, and 
that the terms of the trusteeship agreement must meet with 
Great Britain’s approval first of all. 

We would propose that a trusteeship agreement be concluded 
without undue postponement and that it include the following 
provisions : 

1.—That a Regional Trusteeship Board be set up under the 
Trusteeship Council for the purpose of working out policy for 
Palestine, of guaranteeing its security and of being responsible 
for the achievement of the basic objectives of the Trusteeship 
System as defined in Article 76 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

2.—That the Regional Trusteeship Board consist, in the 
first instance, of representatives of Great Britain, the Arab 
League, and the Jewish Agency for Palestine. Great Britain 
represents the Christian world, the Arab League represents the 
Arab world, and the Jewish Agency the Jewish world, at least 
in reference to Palestine. 

It is a matter for further consideration as to whether and 
when the United States, Russia and France, who are to be 
members of the Trusteeship Council, should also sit on the 
Regional Board. Theoretically speaking that would be advis- 
able. But that might increase rather than lessen the practical 
difficulties, at least for the moment. In any event the Charter 
is fortunately very elastic in permitting the creation of different 
forms of “ specialized international bodies ” and in encouraging 
“individual agreements ”. 

3.—That Great Britain be designated under Article 81 as the 
“ Administering Authority ”. 

4.—That the main political directive to be given by the 
Trusteeship Council to the Regional Board be the achievement 


1 Article 76 reads: 


“The basic objectives of the Trusteeship System, in accordance with the purposes 
of the United Nations, laid down in Article 1 of the present Charter, shall be : 

“(@) To further international peace and security ; 

““(b) To promote the political, economic, social and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the Trust Territories, and their progressive development towards 
self-government or independence as may be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the 
people concerned, and as may be provided by the terms of each trusteeship 
agreement ; 

“(c) To encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, and to encourage recogni- 
tion of the interdependence of the peoples of the world ; and 

“(d) To ensure equal treatment in social, economic and commercial matters for all 
members of the United Nations and their nationals, and also equal treatment for 
the latter in the administration of justice without prejudice to the attainment of the 
foregoing objectives and subject to the provisions of Article 80.” 
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of Arab-Jewish co-operation in a bi-national Palestine based 
upon equal rights and duties for both peoples. 

It is not suggested that these are to be the only terms of 
trusteeship agreement. But they do give expression to the 
basic fact that for millions of persons throughout the world 
Palestine is a land swi generis, the Holy Land of three mono- 
theistic religions, an international land in the peace of which 
all the world is interested. “ Seek the peace of Jerusalem.” 

Moreover, one of the very greatest advantages of a Regional 
Trusteeship Board of this kind would be the fact that here 
Arab representatives and Jewish representatives would meet 
and discuss Palestine with each other before the public opinion 
of the interested world. Jews and Arabs no longer meet. 
They must meet face to face. It is only thus that “the general 
principle of good neighbourliness ” can be encouraged. Before 
this forum of the Regional Board they would bring all their 
arguments. Policy would be adopted, in so far as possible, 
through agreement; otherwise, through the procedures laid 
down by the Trusteeship Council or some other appropriate 
organ of the United Nations. The fact that the Board was not 
a temporary body, or merely advisory, but permanent and 
authoritative as to policy and security, and had on it both Arab 
and Jewish representatives, would give all contending parties 
the opportunity of again and again bringing forward issues the 
answers to which, to the mind of any of them, had not worked 
out satisfactorily. 

The Regional Trusteeship Board does not yet exist, nor do 
I pretend that the outline I have given is the only possible way 
for it to work. My main contention is merely that there should 
be an authoritative regional body on which Great Britain 
(perhaps also, later, the other three Great Powers ?), as well as 
Arabs and Jews sit, for the purpose of working out a policy 
for Palestine and of being responsible for its security, and in 
the last analysis for its administration. 


- 

As to the basic policy for Palestine, there are three proposals 
which more or less hold the field. The one is that Palestine 
become an Arab State with guarantees for the present Jewish 
minority. The second is that Palestine become a Jewish State 
or Commonwealth with guarantees for the Arab minority 
resulting from a very large and rapid Jewish immigration. 
Trying to put either of these proposals into effect would 
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JEWISH-ARAB CO-OPERATION IN PALESTINE 


probably mean armed conflict within Palestine and perhaps 
beyond. 


The third proposal is that of partition—dividing the tiny 
land into three parts and giving one part to the Arabs and the 


. other to the Jews and the third to the British. There are Jews 


who are ready for this solution, and it is said that there are 
some Arabs who might become reconciled to it. In so far, it 
is a better solution than Palestine an Arab State, which no 
Jews are ready for, or Palestine a Jewish State, which no Arabs 
are ready for. 

Yet partition is an illusory, superficial solution. Aside from 
the difficulty of establishing half-way satisfactory boundaries, it 
does not work in the direction of Arab-Jewish understanding 
and co-operation, but rather the opposite. It seems simple, yet 
it is only facile, and it is shortsighted. It creates two Balkan-like 
irredentas on both sides of the borders. It is an invitation to 
the rearing of a generation of intransigent, chauvinistic Jewish 
and Arab youth. It creates two petty, economically impossible 
units. It destroys any hope of markets for Jewish industry in 
neighbouring countries. It narrows the borders for possible 
Jewish immigration. It mangles the conception of the Holy 
Land. It refuses to face the necessity of working hard and long, 
perseveringly and systematically, day by day, year by year, 
towards Jewish-Arab rapprochment and peace. Palestine an 
Arab State, Palestine a Jewish State, would probably lead to 
warfare almost at once. Partition may not result in this at once. 
But it makes warfare none the less probable. 


8 

The way of Arab-Jewish understanding is the longer but 
the one effective way, if there is to be peace and development 
in Palestine. This cannot be achieved simply by decree, as 
through the declaration for a Jewish State or an Arab State. 
It cannot be brought about through a surgical operation, as 
with partition. The idea of an Arab-Jewish bi-national state 
based upon parity is difficult to work out in practice, but it is 
not impossible. Switzerland gives the lead. 

I cannot be expected here to outline all the implications 
of this idea. A Committee appointed by the Jewish Agency 
gave this problem intensive consideration over a period of years, 
and came to a number of constructive conclusions. Unfor- 
tunately their report, although submitted to the Jewish Agency 
in August, 1943, has been left unpublished as being out of 
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accord with official Zionist policy, which stands for Palestine 
a Jewish State or Commonwealth. 

But I should like to deal somewhat with the implications 
of this bi-national state as to Jewish immigration. Immigration 
remains the crux of the matter. One of the first results of a 
firm policy favouring a bi-national state based on parity would 
be a lessening of Arab tension concerning Jewish immigration. 
Many Arabs—I should say most Arabs—do not oppose Jewish 
immigration because it is Jewish. There is not much Arab 
anti-judaism, for the present at least. Arabs object to Jewish 
immigration chiefly because of their fear that it will lead to a 
Jewish state and the domination of the Arabs by the Jews. If, 
however, ex hypothesi, there is not to be a Jewish state, one of 
the main psychological obstacles to Jewish immigration is, if 
not removed, at any rate reduced. 

That should open the way to an immediate immigration of 
homeless Jewish refugees. One does not know how many 
there are. The Hitler massacres have exterminated perhaps 
$,000,000 Jews, more war casualties than the British, Americans, 
and French combined. There are thousands of refugees who 
are homeless at this very moment and who are eager for the 
opportunity of settling in Palestine. Many of them are the 
remnants of the unspeakable concentration camps. Many of 
them are young. There are orphans. There are bereaved 
fathers and mothers. 

Suppose it were said at once and in the same breath : 

First, the main objective of British policy in Palestine is to 
be Arab-Jewish co-operation in a democratic, progressive 
Palestine within a progressively democratic and independent 
Arab world, and 

Second, it is an act of common humanity that a generous 
step be taken speedily to enable those refugees who are now 
waiting homeless to come to the Jewish National Home now. 

What an exclamation of approval would arise from the 
throats of millions in the Christian world. What a deep feeling 
of relief would surge up within the stricken Jewish people. 

And the Arab world? Of course, you could stir up con- 
siderable excitement over this first contingent of homeless 
refugees. But no Jewish State is intended ; and let us assume 
further that the political and economic interests of the various 
Arab states are to be advanced. Under such circumstances, I 
submit, not even the most extreme Arab nationalist leader 
could provoke the Arabs in Palestine or elsewhere to rise in 
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revolt on ¢hat issue. On the contrary, I am convinced that 
many of the leaders of the Arab states represented in the Arab 
League, who have thus far given an impressive demonstration 
of their moderation and political sagacity, would themselves 
realize that by acquiescing in this immigration of the homeless 
they would be performing a humane act, in accordance with 
the best traditions of the Arab peoples, and they would be 
adding appreciably to their own political stature and prestige. 


How the future after that a shape itself is the problem 
which the Regional Trusteeship Board, when established, would 
have to concern itself with. The Regional Board would have 
its relevant Committees unremittingly at work, and with 
Jewish and Arab representatives on them. One of the immediate 
tasks of the Regional Board would be to prepare a Plan for the 
Development of Palestine for the benefit of all its inhabitants. 
Working together on such a Plan would be a chief means of 
promoting Arab-Jewish co-operation looking towards a bi- 
national state based upon the equality of the two peoples. 

On the assumption that there were additional Jews ready 
for immigration, and if there was room for the further absorption 
of immigrants, and there certainly would be, particularly if the 
Negev (the Southland) could be opened up, this process of 
Jewish immigration could go on over the years, thus giving 
the Jews the chance of catching up with the Arabs in population, 
i.e., up to parity in number. At present there are over a million 
Arabs and over half a million Jews. This would give the Jews 
the opportunity of an immigration of an additional 500,000 ; 
and even more, because the Arab birth-rate is higher than the 
Jewish (2.7: 1.3). Immigration figures would be fixed by the 
Regional Trusteeship Board upon the basis of the capacity of 
the country to absorb new immigrants. The determination of 
this capacity would be one of the chief functions of the Regional 
Trusteeship Board. 

There are those who are greatly worried as to what would 
take place after the elapse of the years required to achieve parity 
in population. Our answer is that this will depend upon what 
happens during the process of reaching this parity. It depends 
upon the ability of the two peoples to keep the peace with one 
another over a protracted period. But if they are wise enough 
to keep the peace—these two Semitic peoples—not only 
Palestine but this whole Semitic world will benefit. 
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There is another point of importance for Jewish-Arab 
understanding, and therefore for Jewish immigration—Pales- 
tine’s relation to the newly formed Arab League. The closer 
the bi-national Palestine can be brought to the League generally, 
and more particularly to the idea of freer economic and political 
co-operation between Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Syria, and the 
Lebanon, the closer will be the relations between Jews and 
Arabs. Meanwhile the Arab League will doubtless raise various 
questions with the British Government relating to the Arab 
world, such as treaty revision for some of the Arab states, 
and the Arab League would thus be capable, as no other body 
tan be, of giving the Arabs the assurance that the Arab world 
is in for a new deal generally ; and, as a member of the Regional 
Trusteeship Board, the Arab League could guarantee to the 
Arabs of Palestine that they are not to be dominated by a Jewish 
state. The Arab League can help the Palestine Arabs to lift 
the Palestine question out of the sphere of purely local politics 
and put it where it belongs, on to a high international plane. 
The more such understandings can be reached with the Arab 
League, the more chance there is for peaceful Jewish immigra- 
tion, and the more chance for the peaceful development of 
Palestine and the Middle East. 

I would quote here another passage from the article written 
in 1937, mentioned above : 

“The Jewish people is faced with a threefold destiny in its 
return to Zion: First, the forming of a living, creative centre 
for the Jewish people and for Judaism. Second, helping to 
maturity the slumbering spiritual and intellectual forces of the 
whole Semitic world. Third, helping Jerusalem to become the 
true sanctuary of the three great Semitic religions. 

“ These tasks are worthy of the People of the Book. They 
are within the reach of practical possibility on one condition— 
understanding between Jews and Arabs and British,” and I 
would now add, the other United Nations. 

Jerusalem, Axgust 7th, 1945. 
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THE BRITISH COUNCIL 
By M. R. K. Burce 


HE British Council is little more than ten years old. 
Its activities are widespread and various. If they 
cannot be described as well-balanced, this is a natural 
consequence of the circumstances of the Council’s 
birth and of the events of the ten years. 

Its creation in its present form is attributed to the 
late Lord Lloyd. A man of wide interest and great vigour, 
he had a particular attachment to the Near and Middle East, and 
he had a keen eye for the way in which France sought to maintain 
her influence in those areas. It is therefore not surprising to 
find how much energy the Council has devoted, and is still 
devoting, to the maintenance of British Institutes in that part of 
the world—there are five in Cyprus alone—and to the finding 
of English teachers for national educational institutions. This 
was the French method of spreading French culture. On the 
other hand the Council virtually does not operate in any 
Dominion, or in the United States. 

But the first stage in any appraisal of the Council’s work 
must be a study of its constitution and of its methods of 
operation. The fact that the Beaverbrook Press attacks it on 
the faintest shadow of an excuse is a sign, but not a proof, of its 
merit. Nor. is its own “ press relations ” work a fair measure 
of its efficiency. 

The actual Council is a large, amorphous body which meets 
only once a year. What principally matters is its Executive 
Committee. This is composed of some ten individuals of some 
public note, together with half a dozen Members of Parliament, 
and the representatives of seven or eight Departments. From 
this Executive is selected a smaller Finance and Agenda Com- 
mittee. The Executive is a remarkable body ; it is obvious that 
there is a great representational difference between, say; Sir 
Michael Palairet, the official spokesman of the Foreign Office, 
Mr. Creech Jones, M.P., and Mrs.. Mary Hamilton. There can 
be few other bodies in which Civil Servants sit on terms of 
i equality with Members of Parliament as well as the general 
public. 

The Council professedly controls the work and the Staff, 
now almost as numerous as that of the Ministry of Information 
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in its least popular days. The Budget runs to some £3,500,000 
and the revenue consists of a Grant-in-Aid. The effective control 
is with Whitehall. A new activity cannot be undertaken without 
Treasury approval, since the Council derives its income from the 
public purse. The Departments have a virtually complete power 
of veto and this presumably accounts for the Council’s exclusion 
from, say, the United States. This power of veto goes so far 
that the Council has not yet been able to establish permanent 
contracts and conditions of service for the bulk of its Staff. The 
exceptions are staff employed overseas, most of whom are 
teachers. 

So far, it is difficult to regard the Council as something 
entirely different from a Government Department. Indeed, it 
cannot be denied that overseas it is occasionally suspect because, 
though Government-financed, it asserts that it is, at most, 
semi-official Where does the semi-officialdom come in? 
Perhaps in the Staff’s lack of an assurance of stable employment ; 
more certainly in the nature of the work which it performs, and 
in the way in which it performs it. 

What, then, of the work ? “The Council in its reports divides 
it into two main categories—geographical and functional. This 
does not present the clearest of pictures. It seems simpler to 
put it thus : 

It maintains a number of Institutes for the teaching of 
English and English ways. These are mainly found in the Near 
East. In some instances they are in British Colonies (Cyprus, 
Malta). 

It maintains or assists a number of local Anglophil Societies 
in Latin-America. “ British Culture ” is usually in their title. 

It finds or helps to find English teachers for a number of 
educational institutions in foreign countries. 

It has an organization in the United Kingdom to look after 
visitors. This has been much expanded in wartime, for the 
benefit of overseas troops stationed here. 

It maintains representatives in many British Colonial 
territories. 

It has a production machine which turns out or supplies 
literature (including a monthly magazine Britain To-day, as 
well as scientific periodicals), films, lectures, press-releases, 
exhibitions and so forth. 

There can be little questioning of the worthiness of these 
activities. Assuming that Britain believes that it will help itself 
and the outside world if there is an understanding of the 
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“British way and purpose”, it is right to explain it. The 
maintenance of Institutes is an intelligent and helpful way to 
achieve that end. It must, however, be questioned whether 
the Council, composed as it is, is even in theory the most 
appropriate controller. The number of members of the Council 
and of its home staff who have any first-hand knowledge of the 
countries where the Institutes are situated is so small as to be 
unnoticeable. Nor is it clear what moral authority the Council 
has to select instructors for foreign universities. If this duty 
were in fact the perquisite of the representative of the Ministry 
of Education, it might seem better to entrust it to the Ministry 
in a wider capacity. For this, however, it would be necessary 
to transfer Council staff to the Ministry, and to create an Overseas 
Education Department. It is questionable whether any real 
advantage would be gained. There might even be a loss of 
co-operation by the Universities. 

It is beyond doubt that the Institutes have done and are 
doing a first-rate job. It would be difficult to exaggerate their 
value in, say, Egypt. Sir Ronald Storrs, having visited the 
country after a twenty-year interval, lately paid a high tribute 
to their work. The Professors and lecturers too are rendering 
excellent service. The situation in Turkey during the war is in 
itself justification of the claim that the Council has paid a 
dividend. 

The cultural societies are more open to criticism. It is on 
the one hand reasonable to entrust this activity to the surveillance 
of a miscellaneous Council, and on the other, important to 
consider the sort of activities to which the Societies are directed. 
Much of the criticism of the Council’s work has taken the line of 
alleging that the “culture” is over-done, and that gentility is 
carried beyond the brink of snobbery. What this really amounts 
to is in the main a suggestion that the members of the Societies 
are too largely drawn from a particular class. This is not a 
condemnation of them; it means only that they cannot 
adequately be the sole medium for the projection of the British 
way and purpose. They are not all open to this charge. The 
Council has done very well, for example, in Sweden, in a far 
wider field. 

The work done in the United Kingdom, particularly in 
helping overseas troops to see more of British life than is to be 
found either in the camp or around Piccadilly, has been notably 
useful and successful. It is only regrettable that it has had to 
be limited. The arranging of University courses and other 
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educational plans have been highly appreciated. The little 
guide books of a number of cities produced for the United 
States Army have been models of conciseness and utility. In 
its general handling of visitors (for example, editors of overseas 
newspapers) the Council has been both helped and hindered by 
its half-and-half constitution. It may be less able than was the 
Ministry of Information (which in its turn has-often been less 
able than the Ministry of Labour or the Ministry of Supply) to 
show a visitor an aspect of British industry in which he took a 
particular interest ; on the other hand, its “‘ amateur ” approach 
has enabled it to offer services apparently impossible for a more 
rigid Department. On balance, the Council has done an 
outstandingly good job in this field. It would have done a better 
one still if it had not itself begun to display some rigidity of 
outlook. 

It may be difficult to appreciate why the Council operates 
as it does in colonial territories administered by Whitehall. It 
would not be prima facie improper for the education services 
in them to include the teaching of British ideas in their curricula. 
Exhibitions can not unreasonably be regarded as a branch of the 
education of colonial peoples. The fact is that while the Colonies 
(or, in some part, missionary societies) bear the cost of the 
educational systems, the use of the Council and its revenues is 
merely a convenient way to finance such “luxuries” of 
education as libraries, films and the like. 

To-day something like a sixth of the Council’s whole revenne 
is provided in the Colonial Office budget. In fact, therefore, 
all this work in Colonies is financed through the Colonial Office. 
Some is charged to the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund 
(the cost of buildings, for example); some to the Council 
(regarded as better qualified to select the books and other 
equipment to be used inside the buildings). Granted close 
co-operation between the two organizations (and this appears 
to exist, certainly in the Carribean area) the arrangement, if not 
strictly logical, can give good results. The situation has arisen 
because when the Welfare and Development Fund was created, 
the Council had not begun to show a very active interest in 
Colonies. It has now been brought in to supplement the 
general plan of progress. The essence is that it is now recognized 
that colonial territories cannot themselves finance the edu- 
cational schemes which they need. The “‘ white man’s burden ” 
is not yet a mere figure of speech. 

Far more important is the question whether the Council’s 
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time and energy are used to the best advantage when it operates 
in “ backward ” areas such as East Africa. The work is under- 
taken, so to put it, at the expense of areas much closer to self- 
government, where there is far more comprehension of, or 
alternatively more ability and need to comprehend, the “ British 
idea”. It is of the greatest importance to maintain the under- 
standing of Britain in the Dominions. It calls for little effort 
of imagination to see that the need is at any rate no less in Ceylon 
or Burma. 

We come then to what the Council calls its “ functional 
activities”. For the most part they are thoroughly worth while. 
Its work for the exchange of medical information, for inter- 
change of teachers, for scholarships to bring students to British 
universities, for the issue of articles on technical themes—such 
activities are of absolute value, apart from their national utility. 
It has done all that was possible in wartime to maintain interest 
in and knowledge of British books. 

The more “ cultural ” the activity, the greater the scope for 
criticism. Tours of British conductors, yes: return visits of 
foreign conductors—yes, but to what extent does this advance 
the Council’s object ? Or are they merely a necessary guid pro 
quo? Touring exhibitions of British arts, or British handicrafts 
—yes, so long as they are not “ art-and-crafty”. But where to 
draw the line ? There is, or was lately, a keen demand in North 
America for records of British dance bands : should the Council 
lend a hand there ? 

Periodicals: the same danger is discernible, The Council 
is so afraid of being vulgar that it is in danger of being unread. 
Its publication, Britain To-day, too often is a mere ornament in 
an Anglophil’s drawing-room. The Council has produced some 
excellent books or booklets, though often they ought to be 
given away in large, instead of sold in small, numbers. They, 
too, are liable to preciosity. Nor are the Council’s publications 
sufficiently “ regionalized”. It is impossible to believe that one 
and the same pamphlet on British Trade Unionism will suit 
the whole world, or that Britain To-day is equally suitable for a 
business man in Toronto and.a business man in Damascus. With 
films, the danger is greater still. Need Colour in Clay concentrate 
upon ornate pieces of china such as no plain citizen would 
possess, compare them to herbaceous borders, and accompany 
their demonstration with tinkling water-music ? | 

Such criticisms of detail, however, must not prejudice que 
consideration of the general merits of the Council. Its work 
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has been no more than outlined here, but the outline may give 
enough background for a consideration of its general position. 

It is a propaganda machine. There is no need to be afraid 
of the word. The fact that Goebbels was a propagandist does 
not condemn St. Paul to perpetual obloquy. The Council’s job 
is to persuade the world that the British are a decent, industrious, 
and talented people. Even those British citizens who are 
readiest to criticize their own country seldom if ever accuse it 
of bellicosity. In so far as part of the “ British idea” is a 
peaceful world, even those critics must approve of the propa- 
gation of the idea. 

The Council’s spokesmen are inclined to shrink from facing 
this fact. They claim that it “.does not do propaganda”. This 
can only be maintained if the word “ propaganda ” is assumed 
to have a sinister implication. Admittedly it was a word regarded 
askance when the Council was set up. This, perhaps, explains 
in part why the Council was not made the nucleus of the 
Ministry of Information. Its staff on the outbreak of war were 
largely incorporated in the Ministry, but it was soon recon- 
stituted as a separate machine. Thereupon the fields of activity 
of the two bodies had to be defined. The Council continued to 
“ project Britain ” principally in terms of culture, a word which 
it or Whitehall variously interprets, to include or exclude par- 


ticular activities almost at will. The Ministry is a weapon of 


war, with a short-term purpose. Quite apart from its censorship 
duties and its “ attacks ” on enemy opinion, it sought to persuade 
neutrals that Britain’s cause was just and would triumph, and to 
convince allies that Britain was pulling her weight in the 
struggle. 

A moment’s reflection shows that the distinction between 
the Ministry’s efforts with neutrals and allies and the Council’s 
general work is faint and wavering. A study of the Ministry’s 
Reference material, of its work in East and West Africa, or of 
the output of the remarkable British Information Services in 
New York, shows that much of what it has done could quite 
properly have been done by the Council. The Ministry’s 
“background ” material by and large has been impeccably 
factual. Pamphlets such as the B.I.S. John Britain would have 
done the Council credit ; and if the Council feels free to make 
a film indicating (not with entire accuracy) that British industry 
has always led the world in the manufacture of glass, there is no 
reason why it should not have pointed out, as B.I.S. lately has 
done, that some of the great liberal movements have had their 
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origin in Britain—the abolition of slavery and the Trade Union 
movement, for example. The Ministry’s supply of films to 
Africa is no more “ propagandist ”, and no less cultural, than 
the British Council’s similar distribution of not dissimilar 
material. 

When the war is finally over, what distinction is to be 
drawn between the Council and the Information Service which, 
for some time, is likely to be the M.O.I. continued on a reduced 
scale. And what should be the constitutional status of the 
Council? Opinion no doubt is sharply divided; there are 
“vested interests ” which find it hard to take an unprejudiced 
view. The dread word “ propaganda ” is used to obscure the 
issues. 

There are two main functions for an Information Service 
(if you like, a propaganda service) to fulfil. There is the spreading 
of the knowledge of Britain, the ways and the mental attitudes 
of her people ; and there is the explanation of British policies. 
The two are complementary, but the latter is principally the 
concern of the “ negotiatory ” departments—Foreign Office, 
Dominions Office, etc. The former is a service upon which the 
negotiatory departments should call for “ background” 
material. There should seldom, if ever, be a need to duplicate 
the services which secure an outlet for the material, whether it 
is “ background ” or interpretative. Nor should it be necessary 
to have two services to produce, say, articles intended for the 
Dominions press. 

The Council would become a Department of State, in charge 
of a politician of ministerial rank. Its principal official should 
not rank below a Permanent Secretary. There would be 
advisory committees, Parliamentary, inter-departmental, and 
representative of non-official persons with a special knowledge 
both of public relations and of particular areas. The Staff would 
be specially selected, and should be possessed of the qualities 
required for work not of the conventional Whitehall pattern ; 
and they would have proper security of tenure. 

The Council so constituted would mainly be a “producing” 
machine—not only a direct producer but also (for “information” 
purposes) a link between Whitehall and science, industry, and 
att. It would help the Colonial Office to procure suitable books 
for the schools and universities in Colonies. It would produce 
or supply the literature (whether booklets or articles for the 
press or background information) best calculated to present a 
balanced view of Britain to the people of the United States or 
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of the Dominions. It should provide the services needed by 
cultural or other institutions on foreign soil. Whether the cost 
of maintaining Institutes was borne by its budget or by those 
of the Foreign Office, or the Colonial Office, would not greatly 
affect the issue. 

There are new fields which it should enter. Trade Unionism, 
for example, is part of the “ British way ” ; it would be well if 
it were better understood in other lands. Only from one 
functional field should the Council withdraw—the making of 
films and stills ; and then only if there is to be an independent 
Crown Unit, supplying all departments with films and stills just 
as the Council would supply them with literature. It is 
admittedly no more logical to deprive the Council of the function 
of film-making than to deny it a radio-system. But it is less a 
matter of logic than of practicality. There must be a close 
working arrangement between the three bodies, Council, Film 
Unit, and B.B.C. 

It is a great deal more practical to have a centralized depart- 
ment to produce the material than to undertake the work of 
explanation and of finding channels of distribution. It is true 
that the task of maintaining relations with the Dominions does 
not essentially differ from the work of the Foreign Office (for 
Dominions are Sovereign States), but the Colonies present quite 
another problem. Yet in all likelihood it is the distributive 
service which will be unified. 

There is indisputable need for a service to supplement our 
diplomatic service, for a team of men able to maintain “‘ rough 
and ready ” contacts with non-official organizations. These are 
the field-workers. They must be able to call both for “ back- 
ground ” material and for interpretations of policy. They have 
to find the channels through which information can flow, and 
see that it flows. They must be given latitude in the ways in 
which they create goodwill. Not a few of the requests for help 
which they will transmit will seem to have no direct bearing 
upon international relations—the speeding up of the supply of 
dance-band records, let us say. 

It is very desirable that men in the higher ranks of the 
permanent staffs both of the Council and of the Information 
Service should have had personal experience of the field-work. 
The civil servant who has spent his life either in Whitehall or 
within the spiritual stockade of a Legation is seldom a good 
judge of the needs and possibilities of “ public relations”. Least 
of all should it be supposed that there is no need for “ public 
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relations” work in the Dominions. Not only are they 
Sovereign States, but with the passage of time, as generation 
succeeds Dominion-born generation, the ties of sentiment 
between them and Britain will grow weaker. Yet it is vital to 
British foreign policy not only to be able to discount the 
possibility of war with any Dominion but also to have a general 
assurance that each is in general sympathy with Britain’s attitude 
in world affairs. The events at San Francisco must have brought 
this home to Whitehall. .A sentimental frontier between Big 
Powers and Medium Powers was then apparent which cut rudely 
across the sentimental frontier surrounding the British Common- 
wealth. Only one Dominion appears to have shown genuine 
understanding of Britain’s position. Lack of understanding is 
often a symptom of lack of information. 

It must be added—though it ought not to be necessary to 
do so—that British information services in a Dominion, as in 
any other Sovereign State, must be British-controlled. Sooner 
or later they will defeat their own purpose if they are made into 
services jointly controlled by Britain and by the Dominion 
concerned. 

These departments, Council and Information, are bound to 
cut across other departments. So does the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. For this reason it is essential that they should act on an 
inter-departmental, not a sub-departmental, basis. Their work 
must be neither amateur nor bureaucratic ; there is an expertise 
in public relations, and if the Civil Service is reluctant to admit 
this, it is in large part because its own lack of it has led it into a 
curious antagonism with the general public. 

It is necessary to continue the “ projection of Britain”. It 
is no less necessary to interpret British policy to the public 
opinion of the world. The danger is that the British Council 
as at present constituted will chiefly be used by Whitehall as a 
whipping boy, while the Council itself seeks to disarm criticism 
by being impeccably cultural. In peace, as well as in war, the 
work of “ relations ” is of the highest national importance. Its 
organization deserves serious attention by the Cabinet. Its 
control should be in the hands of a Minister ready to learn the 
technique of the trade and capable of ensuring that his Depart- 
ment is not treated as a bad joke in excessively good taste. 








THE PLANNING OF SCIENCE 


By MicHaEL PoLanyi 


I 

HE popular scientific books which I used to read as 

a child were mainly concerned with displaying the 

wonders of nature and the glorious achievements of 

science. They dwelt on the enormous distances 

between the stars and on the laws governing their 
motion; on the crowd of living creatures made visible in a 
drop of water under the microscope. Among the best sellers 
of the time was Darwin’s Origin of Species and every new 
discovery throwing light on the process of Evolution roused 
intense general attention. Such were the topics and interests 
that came first to the mind in connection with science even 
twenty years ago. 

It was not forgotten, of course, even at that time that 
science also provides a store of most useful knowledge ; but 
this was not considered as its principal justification. New 
practical inventions like the electromotor or the wireless 
telegraph, were thought to be merely occasional offshoots of 
advancing scientific knowledge. 

To-day, boys and girls who are interested in science are 
given a very different idea of it. They read books which 
profess that the primary function of science is to promote 
human welfare. The best seller in the field has been for the 
last seven years Hogben’s Science for the Citizen which is 
closely rivalled in its success by J. G. Crowther’s books, 
particularly* the Social Relations of Science, and. the famous 
Social Functions of Science by J. D. Bernal. All these books 
emphatically oppose the view, generally accepted before, 
that science should be pursued for the sake of enlightenment 
regardless of its practical use. They have exercised a powerful 
popular influence which has been consolidated lately by the 
support of important organizations. The Association of 
Scientific Workers, which now counts 16,000 members, has 
risen to prominence largely in response to the new doctrine. 
It has in fact become rare to find any public statement to-day 
roundly declaring that the main purpose of science is the 
acquisition of knowledge for its own sake. Such a conception of 
science is still generally maintained by the academic profession ; 
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but it is no exaggeration to say that it is already beginning to be 
forgotten by the broader public, even though it was universally 
accepted by it only fifteen years before. 

The new radically utilitarian valuation of science rests on a 
consistent philosophical background, borrowed mainly from 
Marxism. It denies that pure science, as distinct from applied 
or technical science, can exist at all. J. D. Bernal, for example, 
goes so far as to ridicule scientists who would maintain the 
existence of pure science and reproaches them of snobbery, 
of “aping the don and the gentleman.” (Social Functions of 
Science, page 96). J. G. Crowther condemns the pursuit of 
science through the last three centuries as “ piling up discoveries 
in regions artificially isolated from the general body of know- 
ledge and social welfare.” (Social Relations of Science, page 352). 
He appeals to the social conscience of scientists to abandon a 
pursuit which he considers as “a little cold, mean and selfish.” 
(Social Relations of Science, page 522). And Bernal presses the 
appeal home by declaring that in any case scientists cannot 
expect to be paid “merely to amuse themselves.” (Social 
Functions of Science, page 98). 

Such a revaluation of science necessarily leads to a demand 
for the Planning of Science. If science is to serve the practical 
needs of society it must be properly organized for this purpose. 
You cannot expect individual scientists, each pursuing his 
particular interests, to develop science effectively towards the 
satisfaction of existing social needs. You must see to it, there- 
fore, that they are guided in the right direction by those who 
know the needs of society ; placing them under the guidance 
of the authorities generally responsible for safeguarding the 
public interest. We are assured by its advocates that this 
process is not only logical but quite practicable, since in Soviet 
Russia it has already been successfully applied. It is urged 
that we have only to follow (in our own way) the Russian 
example. 

The plea for the planning of science is reinforced further 
by a materialistic interpretation of the history of science. In 
its light the supposed independence of scientific progress appears 
as a mere illusion. Science, it would seem, has actually always 
advanced only in response to social needs. The representatives 
of this theory have given elaborate analyses of the history of 
science, purporting to show how each step forward was socially 
determined. Thus the planning of science, they urge, would 
merely bring into the open the existing position of science and 
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there could be no question of any violence done thereby to its 
spirit. The protest of those who would defend the freedom of 
science against planning is rejected and branded as an expression 
of an obsolete and socially irresponsible attitude. 


II 

Let us now examine in the light of the relevant facts the 
principal proposition which underlies the movement for the 
planning of science. Let us see whether there zs or 7s not any 
essential difference between pure and applied science; such 
difference as would justify and demand the separate pursuit of 
the two branches of knowledge, independently, by different 
methods and under distinctive conditions. We shall take a 
characteristic field of pure science and of applied science, and 
compare the two. 

As an example of pure science we choose the science of 
mechanics, the great model of all sciences through the times. 
The story begins with Copernicus. On his deathbed 403 years 
ago he gave to the world the first published copy of his long 
delayed work De Revolutionibus. ‘The regular motions of the 
planets had been observed and mapped out for thousands of 
years before, as a pattern of wheels within wheels, of cycles 
and epicycles. Copernicus showed that most of these com- 
plications were due to the awkward position from which the 
heavenly events were being observed. He now’ pictured the 
sun centrally with the six then known planets surrounding it 
in circular orbits. This simpler picture was of striking beauty 
and carried great powers of conviction. Copernicus the Pole 
was followed by the German, Kepler, who took his stand on 
the Copernican system but broke the spell of the cycles and 
epicycles which had survived in it in a simplified form. Kepler 
denied these ancient harmonies and established in their place 
three laws which still bear his name. The planets, he said, 
move along elliptic orbits, having the sun in one of their foci, 
in such a fashion that the line drawn from the planet to the sun 
sweeps out equal areas in equal times and the periods of planetary 
revolutions are proportional to- the cubes of the planetary 
distances. These laws foreshadowed the work of Newton. 
But before Newton could set to work, yet another giant step 
had to be accomplished by the Florentine, Galileo. He made 
experiments on falling bodies and found that objects of different 
weight fall at the same rate. He was the first to formulate such 
results in mathematical terms. He and. Kepler mutually 
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encouraged each other by correspondence ; but they did not 
remotely surmise that the laws of the one and of the other 
were really the same, as seen on earth and in the skies. They 
were both dead long before this was discovered by Newton. 

An entire century had elapsed since the death of Copernicus 
before Newton was born. Forty-five years of his life elapsed 
before he published the Principia, the book which first brought 
the whole universe under the rule of one mathematical law. 
From the falling of the stone on earth it predicted the revolutions 
of the moon and went on to derive all the laws which Kepler 
established for the planets. This discovery completed the 
intellectual progress started by Copernicus 150 years earlier. 
To the medieval view the universe had been a place just large 
enough to allow comfortable space for our Earth, with a dome 
of stars serving as a lid, or shell, at a suitable distance around 
it. This cosy shelter of man was now destroyed. He and 
his Earth were thrown out of the centre of things and relegated 
to an obscure peripheric position; the Earth reduced to a 
mere roaming speck plunged into an infinite emptiness. At 
the same time man’s immediate surroundings were subordinated 
to the mathematical laws governing a universe of stars. 

Thus Newton radically transformed the outlook of man and 
people felt that through him science had unravelled the mystery 
of the universe. High honours were given to him, and at his 
death he was buried in Westminster, with great peers of the 
realm as his pall-bearers. His college in Cambridge erected 
a statue with the inscription “‘ Newton qui ingenio humanam gentem 
superavit” (“ Newton who mentally sutpassed the human race ”’). 
The great French historian Fontenelle, and later Voltaire 
himself, were fired to produce popular presentations of Newton’s 
theory for the Continental public. Far beyond the borders of 
science Newton’s discovery determined the method in all 
departments of thought. It is hard to find a thinker from 
Rousseau to Marx and Herbert Spencer who did not dream of 
discovering some master formula governing human matters, as 
Newton’s laws governed the material universe. 

Meanwhile the rigorous scientific evaluation of Newton’s 
laws progressed apace. For 100 years after Newton’s death 
the greatest mathematicians of the time were engaged in 
recasting Newton’s laws. D’Alembert, Lagrange, Maupertius, 
Laplace, Hamilton, each in his turn revealed further the depth 
and beauty of these laws and added to their powers to solve 
particular problems. 
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Yet, looking back to-day, all this seems only the beginning. 
Vast discoveries were yet to follow; discoveries destined to 
be born to our own century. One of their main starting points 
was a comparatively slight observation on the light emitted 
by discharge tubes such as are used as neon signs. Its analysis 
showed a remarkably regular assortment of colours. Towards 
the end of the last century a set of most curious numerical laws 
governing the wavelength of these colours was discovered by 
the Swiss physicist, Ritz. So striking were these laws, and 
seemingly so full of hidden significance, that the German 
physicist, Runge, was heard to exclaim about Ritz: “ May I but 
live to see the Newton who will follow this Kepler!” Runge’s 
desire was fulfilled by the advent in his lifetime of Max Planck 
(1900) and Niels Bohr (1912). In their hands and those of 
their successors a new form of mechanics took shape which 
included atomic processes. Through this advance the science 
of mechanics extended its control right into the internal 
machinery of the atom: predicting colour and cohesion, 
mechanical resistance and electrical conductivity, penetrating 
thus to the very essence of distinctive chemical properties. 

Nor was that all ; for about the same time yet another great 
transformation of mechanics took its origin in Einstein’s new 
conception of space and time. Formulated in these new terms 
the laws of mechanics were further unified. Newton’s laws of 
gravitation and his laws of motion were merged in one con- 
ception, which had come to include also the laws of electric forces 
discovered in the middle of the foregoing century by Maxwell. A 
wealth of detailed conclusions has since been drawn from the new 
mechanics, which will go on moulding our outlook on the 
universe, as did Newton’s discovery in its time, for generations 
yet to come. 

Let us now glance briefly at a counter-example in the field 
of engineering or applied science. ‘Take a field like artificial 
lighting in which the application of science has lately been 
particularly effective. Primitive lighting was based on candles, 
torches and oil lamps. At the beginning of last century there 
came in the paraffin lamps—which Goethe described as of 
dazzling brightness. Then came coal gas with burners of 
various types, culminating in the incandescent mantle which 
spread its yellow light over the supper table of my childhood. 
Electricity started with the arc lamp, burning in the open air 
between poles made of graphite ; to be superseded by Edison’s 
great invention, the enclosed incandescent lamp. A little later 
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came—as an attempt to revert to the open air—the “ Nernst- 
burner ” of great though brief and now forgotten fame. And 
just before the War we saw the rapid advance of discharge 
lamps, like the mercury and sodium lamp, particularly for street 
lighting. We may find these in future displacing the incan- 
descent lamp in most of its uses. And—making a guess into 
the more remote future—we may surmise that some time a 
new form of lighting, illuminating perhaps the whole country- 
side, may become possible through the use of artificial radio- 
activity. 

Such is in brief outline the history of a great branch of 
scientific engineering. We shall now examine whether we can 
mark any radical difference between this and the development 
of a branch of pure science, described before. In doing so we 
must eliminate all individual preferences: giving as warm an 
admiration to the ingenuity of inventions (say of the gas mantle) 
as we do to an outstanding discovery in science (say in 
mechanics). There must be no question of the comparative 
values of pure and applied science ; but only of the fact whether 
the two are or are not essentially different intellectual activities. 

On this point the above analysis can hardly leave room 
for hesitation. While the scientific method plays a part in 
both, the purpose pursued and the results achieved in the 
two cases are easily distinguishable. The intellectual events 
which start with Copernicus and end with Einstein form a 
process of continued penetration into the nature of things. It 
forms a series of discoveries into the laws of nature, ever 
widening in scope and delving ever further into greater depths. 
The history of lighting, on the other hand, teaches us little or 
nothing about the laws of nature. Occasionally the invention 
of new sources of light has led to very interesting ebservations. 
The development of gas lighting has taught us some new 
things about the formation of coal gas, and the lamp industry 
has contributed to our knowledge of tungsten at high tempera- 
tures. But these little discoveries were clearly incidental to the 
main purpose of the lighting industry which continued to be 
the production of ever cheaper and more convenient sources 
of light. Illumination as a branch of engineering would have 
been none the less successful had it led to no discoveries whatever 
on the nature of things. 

Turning to pure science, on the other hand, we find exactly 
the opposite conditions. The development of astronomy and 
mechanics from Copernicus to Einstein has admittedly resulted 
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in innumerable practical advances ; in fact there is no end to 
the occasions on which a knowledge of mechanics, both terres- 
trial and celestial, has proved useful to various crafts. But in 
this case the practical results were merely incidental to the 
overriding purpose of advancing know ledge. Mechanics would 
still be what they are, even had they borne no practical fruits ; 
and would count no less as a chapter of science. 

This contrast between pure and applied science involves a 
profound difference in the logical structure of the two fields. 
The progress of mechanics which I have shown proceeding 
through four centuries can be seem to advance continuously 
on the lines of the same basic ideas. Each new phase re-states 
that which was known before. Each reveals that its predecessor 
was the embryo of a truth, wider and deeper than itself. We 
ate faced with a logical evolution of .thought continuing 
through the centuries. Technology progresses differently. We 
see the service of lighting constantly becoming cheaper and 
more agreeable. To that extent this development is also 
consistent and continuous. But logically each forward step 
represents a new departure. There are no principles, unless 
the most trivial ones, which are common to the candle, the gas 
burner and the incandescent lamp. Even between the four 
forms of electric lighting there is hardly a connecting thread 
of thought. Each new improved form of illumination simply 
displaces its predecessor. Instead of the development of a 
single principle we see a series of logically disconnected attempts 
to serve a steady purpose. 

This contrast in the logical structure of pure and applied 
science determines the difference in the proper conditions for 
the cultivation of each. Systematic thought being of the essence 
of science, the progress of science must be guided by the 
system of science. Here is the reason for the academic seclusion 
of science. A system of thought can be advanced only in the 
midst of a community which is thoroughly imbued with its 
understanding ; which is both responsive and critical, and 
passionately devoted to the subject. Scientific thought can 
flourish only in a scientific atmosphere. Scientists who try to 
settle in new centres of learning, in remote countries, know 
well the burden of isolation. There is no more back-breaking 
task than to uphold an interest in science in an environment 
which does not understand science and does not value it. 
Academic seclusion represents, therefore, an indispensable 
framework for a single-minded application to systematic science. 
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Such is the answer the scientist gives to the charges of 
snobbery ; his answer to those who would call scientific life 
mean, cold and selfish; his answer to the scornful talk about 
scientists expecting to be paid to amuse themselves. There is 
room, no doubt, for reform in the existing organization of 
science; but reform will not be achieved by destroying 
the essential foundations of science. These foundations, the 
academic conditions of the cultivation of science, rooted in the 
systematic nature of science, must be recognized first of all. 

Let us now turn to practical scientific activities. Here again 
we find that the nature of the task clearly determines the proper 
conditions under which it has to be pursued. There are many 
classes of inventions and technical improvements. You can 
invent a machine or a chemical process, you can devise a new 
cigarette lighter or construct a new aeroplane. Whatever you 
do on these lines you will hardly need to immerse yourself in 
one branch of scientific knowledge, while it is indispensable 
that you should keep intensely aware of a certain set of practical 
conditions. You must live with your ear to the ground of 
the market place. An inventor who lacks a keen sense of 
practical profitability will produce inventions which work only 
on paper. Inventions therefore do not thrive on academic 
soil. Some branches of engineering which have a systematic 
structure can admittedly be cultivated at universities, and 
engineering science, understood in this sense, rightly relies for 
its advancement on technical schools and other academic 
institutions. But the much greater part of applied science is 
not of this systematic kind, and consists rather of disjointed 
solutions which can be properly sensed and appreciated only 
by those struggling daily in the dust and heat of practical life. 


Ill 

Thus we come back to the plain truth which had long been 
known, before the great modern enlightenment succeeded in 
obscuring it; namely, that there exists pure science and applied 
science, quite distinct in nature and in conditions of cultivation ; 
the first finding its home on academic soil, the second in the 
factories, and other quarters closely attached to practical life. 

The Planning of Sciertce is supposed—as we have seen— 
to conduct the pursuit of pure science towards discoveries 
which will be useful when applied to practical problems. That 
is in general impossible. Pure science has its own inherent 
aim and could embrace different aims only by ceasing to be 
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what it is. It would have to discontinue the pursuit known 
to-day by the word “ science ” and substitute for it some other 
activity—which presumably would then be called science 
instead. 

What would this new kind of science be like ? Is it possible 
to pursue the discovery of new facts in nature with a mind to 
their prospective use for the solution of definite practical 
problems? Yes, in certain cases. It is a common practice in 
modern industry to make systematic studies of various materials 
in order to manufacture from them particular pieces of equip- 
ment. New drugs against diseases or pests are tried out in a 
similar fashion. There are various other cases in medicine, 
agriculture, mining, metallurgy, etc., where scientific investiga- 
tions of a fairly high order can be conducted with a view to a 
definite practical application. But all these fields represent only 
a tiny fraction of the actual progress currently made by science 
and a planned science. limited to investigations of this kind 
would therefore be a mere vestige of what science represents 
to-day. 

We can speak here from experience. Institutions are by no 
means lacking which have the task of pursuing scientific 
research of definite practical importance. There are the 
Research Associations investigating problems relevant to the 
various industries, such as cotton, coal, steel, glass and others. 
There are the institutions for agricultural and military research 
and the industrial research laboratories of private firms. In 
Britain, as in most other industrial countries, about as much 
money is spent on this kind of research as on academic research. 
Yet the contributions thus made to science are very small. | 
doubt whether as much as one per cent of the material which 
is being added annually to the textbooks of physics and chemistry, 
mathematics, botany and zoology has its origin from investiga- 
tions which were pursued with a view to their interest to some 
industry or other practical concern. To plan science within 
such limits would be simply to kill science. 

Convinced believers in planning who realize these facts 
sometimes try to uphold their principles by pointing at the 
existing control of science. They point out that state grants 
for universities are fixed by legislative decision, and that the 
distribution of grants between the different branches of science 
is effected in the universities in the light of public responsibility. 
But the former decision merely adjusts, or contributes to the 
adjustment of, the level of all scientific activities; while the 
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latter only guides the resources thus allocated towards the 
points at which science is showing the strongest signs of 
spontaneous growth. Only the total extent of the scientific 
effort is affected here while its direction is left to follow freely 
the tendencies inherent in science. 

Alternatively, convinced planners of science may try to 
save their principles by limiting their proposals to a very 
general and gentle preference of certain directions of scientific 
research, and they may even add the promise that this would 
involve no reduction in any research pursued on other than 
the preferred lines. As an answer to the first point we note 
that an extraneous direction of science is mischievous precisely 
to the extent to which it is effective. It is no excuse for doing 
a perverse action on a small scale that the consequent damage 
is correspondingly small; it is better to cut off a finger than a 
whole arm, but this does not justify the act. And as regards 
the promise, that planning would leave unplanned activities 
unaffected, this is altogether specious. The mental and material 
resources of society cannot be both directed into new channels 
and left to flow into the old ones. The virtual cessation in 
wartime of progress in pure science through the necessary 
diversion of scientific resources to defence work has demon- 
strated this clearly enough. 

But how about the modern historical argument insisting 
that the development of science can be represented at every 
step as a response to social needs? I have shown elsewhere 
how facile and flimsy this argument is, how clearly engendered 
by prejudice.t May I refer here only quite briefly, in connection 
with mechanics, to the widely publicized theory that Newton’s 
work on gravitation arose in response to the expanding maritime 
interests of Britain. Its expounders make no attempt to 
discover the maritime interests which stimulated the Pole 
Copernicus in Heilsberg or the German Kepler in Prague or 
the Florentine Galileo, to labour during a century before 
Newton in laying down the foundations for his work. Nor do 
they pay attention to the overwhelming response given to 
Newton in countries, such as Switzerland and Prussia, not in 
the least interested in maritime problems. Filled by an over- 
riding materialistic prejudice they never stop to apply even the 
most elementary rules of critical thought. . 

But have we not been told also that the planning of science 


1 Economica, November, 1941. See also “Is the Progress of Science controlled by the 
Material Wants of Man?” by F. Sherwood Taylor (Society for Freedom in Science, 
Occasional Pamphlet No. 1). 
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is actually in operation, and being operated successfully, in the 
Soviet Union? J. G. Crowther in his book on Soviet Science 
(p. 24) describes how the Academy of the Soviet Union “ plans 
and directs the study and application of science towards the 
fulfilment of socialist construction, and the further growth of 
the socialist order.” And has not the Soviet Ambassador 
himself stated at the meeting of the British Association four 
years ago that “ We in the Soviet Union never believed in pure 
science ” ? 

What is the truth in this matter? How does the planning 
of science operate in the Soviet Union? Briefly, the position 
is this. There have been set up in Russia rather extensive 
laboratories for applied research. Their purpose is to promote 
various forms of practical science on lines similar to those 
followed by their counterparts in Britain, America, etc. There 
is nothing distinctive about these activities except the idea of 
calling them “ planned science”. To this, however, we must 
add a somewhat more serious feature. There is or was a good 
deal of talk in Russia about detailed plans for research in each 
laboratory and also about the planning of pure research with a 
view to the benefit of industry. Fortunately this “ planning ” 
has remained almost entirely on paper. It is true that you may 
read descriptions such as that by Mr. J. G. Crowther on the 
planning of scientific work in the laboratory of Physics in 
Kharkov: “ Each department (says Crowther) draws up a plan 
for work from January 1st to December 31st of each year. 
The plan is given in detail for each-quarter, and there must even 
be a suggestion of what will be done each day. At the end of 
each month the research worker assesses what percentage he 
has accomplished of his plan. This is usually about 80 per. cent 
to go per cent, and the assessments are notably honest.”! 
(Which is about as reasonable as planning a test match by fixing 
in advance the scores of each player on both sides.) But the 
truth in such cases is merely that the Soviet scientists were made 
to fill in a lot of meaningless forms. Even though in a number 
of instances (particularly in psychology and in genetics) there has 
been some serious interference with the integrity of science, a 
good deal of scientific research continues to be done in Russia 
and is done in exactly the same way as everywhere else. Research 
continues to advance on the lines of the universal system of 
science. The Russian pieces fit in with the British, the Swiss 
and the Japanese pieces, and with other pieces from all over 


the world. 
1 Manchester Guardian Commercial, 2nd June, 1934. 
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Fortunately there has recently come evidence that Soviet 
scientists are beginning to shake off the imposition of Marxist 
theories on the valuation and organization of science. In an 
important speech made two years ago to the Presidium of the 
Soviet Academy, Academician Kapitza advocated that each 
research institute of the Academy should be devoted to a 
particular branch of what he called “ great science”, but what 
from the context clearly appears to be our old friend, fundamental 
or pure science. Research (we are told) should be conducted 
with a view to the best success that can be achieved in its own 
branch of science. “The direction in which the institute 
develops must correspond to that direction of this science 
which is most promising at the moment, and which, taking into 
consideration the present state of science and the methodological 
possibilities, has the widest prospects for rapid and fruitful 
progress.” That is exactly the way systematic science has 
advanced in the past everywhere. Science, Kapitza declares 
accordingly, forms a unity all over the world, in all countries, 
regardless, it would seem, of their social system or mode of pro- 
duction. And as regards the relations of pure science to applied 
science he says that “. . . it is not right to insist that a scientist 


~ should seek the application of his scientific work to industry.” As 


regards planning, he demands that “. . . a scientific institute 
should have a very flexible organization. Indeed, in the course 
of creative work it is difficult to look even one month ahead, 
let alone a year.” Kaptiza’s speech was greeted by his dis- 
tinguished audience with signs of relief and broad approval ; 
it is clear that a new departure was made at this meeting. 

Thus the new strictly utilitarian valuation of science and 
the attempt at planning science may soon be found abandoned 
in the country of their first origin. It seems possible also that 
the movement in Britain which has run parallel to the earlier 
tendencies of Soviet Russia will then be gradually slackened. 
In fact the recent utterances of the usual advocates of planned 
science show definite signs in this direction. 

Shall we, then, regard the whole interlude as virtually closed 
and expect the position of science to return in effect to what 
it was before? I hardly think so. The extravagant idea of 
subordinating science to the planning of welfare has formed 
but one part of a general attack on the status of intellectuai 
and moral life. There are a number of important movements 


1] am indebted to the Society for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R. for the loan 
of a detailed report of this meeting. For a briefer extract see Nature, Vol. 155, 1oth 
Match, 1945, p. 294. 
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to-day denying the ultimate reality of rational and moral 
processes. There is the Freudian and the Marxian movement, 
there is logical Positivism and there is a new power-political 
Realism. A vast force of naturalistic prejudice is relentlessly 
attacking the conception of man as an essentially rational being. 
In this, milieu science as a pure search for truth can hardly 
be expected to regain the respect which it previously enjoyed. 
While these forces prevail, society is unlikely to regard itself 
as humbly dedicated to the continued cultivation of an intellectual 
heritage, to which each generation can add but little. On the 
contrary, the tendency will remain for the State to claim 
ultimate responsibility for every activity affecting the welfare of 
its citizens, including the progress of science. I see no reason 
to assume that the crisis of our civilization evoked by this 
fundamental tendency has as yet reached its ultimate climax. 
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DEMOCRACY AND FASCISM IN 
PORTUGAL 


By ARMANDO CorTESAO 


purpose in this article is to show that the 

Portuguese people are traditionally democratic and 

the present Fascist dictatorship alien to their 

spirit; that the numerous revolts during the 

period from the proclamation of the Republic in 

1910 to the advent of the Dictatorship in 1926 were almost 

always originated by the enemies of democracy (monarchist, 

clerical and other vested interests); that in spite of every 

difficulty and the persistent campaign of slander and discredit 

carried out against the Republic, it accomplished a great work 

of reform and progress in every field of Portuguese life ; that 

Fascism has brought only misery to the people and has isolated 

Portugal from the rest of the world, both morally and politically ; 

and that the only solution of the Portuguese problem is the 
return of Portugal to democracy. 

In order to understand the present situation it is necessary 
to look back, chiefly on the last fifty years or so of Portuguese 
political life. The whole history of the Portuguese people up 
to this very.day is of a struggle for a free and democratic mode 
of life. 

BEFORE 1910 

L1BERALISM.—When the Napoleonic armies invaded Portugal 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century the seed of the new 
ideas spread by the French Revolution could not have fallen 
on better ground. Absolutism came temporarily to an end in 
1820 and the people proclaimed a constitutional monarchy. 
The religious orders were expelled and the first liberal Parliament 
was elected. The next three decades were of almost continuous 
strife and bloody civil war between Liberalism and Absolutism, 
the former supported mainly by the representatives of the people 
and intelligentsia and the latter chiefly by the nobles and clergy. 
The ferocity with which the absolutists fought was greatly 
stimulated by clergy, such as the notorious monk Fortunato S. 
Boaventura and the priests J. A. de Macedo and Alvito Buela. 
The latter went as far as to preach that foetuses should be extir- 
pated from the wombs of liberal women. In 1852, with the 
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first Additional Act to the Constitution, Portuguese democracy 
and parliamentarism began a new era. 

The same surge that began political democracy in Portugal 
in the twenties also brought the first republican ideas. But they 
took on a definite shape only after the French Revolution of 
1848, when also the first Portuguese republican newspapers 
were published. From then on republicanism and socialism 
became the object of continuous publications and discussions 
among the best brains of the intelligentsia. Political thought 
had reached maturity, and the republican ideal was on the 
march. The British ultimatum of January 11th, 1890, over 
some disputed territory in Africa, aroused the greatest excitement 
in the Portuguese people, keenly sensitive on matters of national 
honour, which they considered to have been outraged. The 
monarchy was blamed for weakness, and discontent reached its 
climax with the proclamation of the republic at Oporto on 
January 31st, 1891. Though the revolution spread to other 
points, it was finally suffocated, but it left the democratic 
republican ideal for ever engrained in the minds of the people. 
The activity of the Republican Party, which had come into 
existence in 1876, became ever greater. In 1906, for the first 
time, the people of Lisbon elected four republican deputies to 
Parliament, which was dissolved a few months later and a 
dictatorship proclaimed. This led to the assassination of King 
Carlos and the Crown Prince on February 1st, 1908—a sad and 
generally regretted event, for every reason and still more 
because the king, to whom history has rendered justice, was 
much less to blame than his despotic Prime Minister, Jo4o 
Franco, “a somewhat sinister personality”, in the words of an 
English historian, who adds that this occurrence, “ however 
repellent, was but a logical link in a chain of events” (G. 
Young, Portugal Old and Young. Oxford, 1917). Seven 
republican deputies were elected to Parliament in April next, 
and fourteen in August, 1910. There was no longer a place in 
Portuguese history for the discredited monarchy, and a 
tepublican democracy was proclaimed by the people on 
October sth, 1910. 

1910-1926 

THE Repusiic.—The brief sixteen years of the republican 
regime include two periods of dictatorship and a continuous 
struggle against the forces of reaction. The new republic had 
to defend itself not only against its enemies from within— 
monarchists, clergy, landed classes, and other vested interests 
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as a whole—but also against the campaign developed abroad 
by the capitalist press, the usual class connections of royalty, 
and, above all, the powerful international organization of the 
Roman Church, traditionally anti-democratic. Portuguese 
democracy has always been anti-clerical and chiefly against the 
Jesuits, “those traditional traducers of Portuguese national 
liberties” (Young, p. 275). The Jesuits were expelled by 
Pombal in 1759, but in 1828, under the absolutist King Miguel, 
they again settled in Portugal. One of the first acts of the 
Republic was to put Pombal’s law into force, and the Jesuits 
were once more expelled in October, 1910. At the same time 
the law of 1834, which had closed the convents and other 
establishments of the religious orders in Portugal and later had 
been in part revoked, was also reinstated. A a months later 
the law separating the Church from the State was passed. The 
divorce law, the abolition of the religious oath, the suppression 
of Saints’ Days and of religious teaching in the national schools 
added to the clerical hostility. After 1926 the Jesuits quietly 
began to return, and now, under the present regime, the 
Society of Jesus and other religious orders are once more firmly 
established in Portugal. Dictator Salazar has always been 
powerfully supported by the Jesuits and he himself belongs to 
a religious order. 

The regicide of 1908 was widely exploited against the 
Republic, although it was known that it had been perpetrated 
by isolated members of a secret society. Evidence that it was 
unpremeditated lies in the fact that nobody was prepared to 
exploit the crisis that ensued. Few are the countries where 
heads of State have not been assassinated or executed, and 
sometimes the sentence of a court can be more objectionable 
than the misguided act, however repellant, of a man who, after 
all, is prepared to sacrifice his life for an ideal. 

THE Revotts.—Another point always exploited by the 
enemies of the Republic is the series of revolutions, better called 
revolts, insurrections, or coups d'état which took place after 
1910. There were nineteen of these during the sixteen years 
of the Republic. But what most people do not realize is that 
six of them were monarchist (besides many small purely military 
mutinies incited by the royalists), the monarchy even being 
proclaimed at Oporto in January, 1919; two were for the 
establishment of dictatorships; six were republican counter- 
strokes against the dictators or monarchists in order to re- 
establish their hard-won democratic regime. Only four were 
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among the Republicans themselves, and for the most part as a 
consequence of intrigues or disturbances instigated by the 
reactionaries. Typical of the latter was the revolt of April 18th, 
1925, one of the leaders of which was a well-known monarchist 
colonel. However, it became a matter of course to speak of 
“ Revolutionary Portugal ”—always putting the blame on the 
Republicans. When we add to all this that, in spite of the 
opposition of the reactionary and pro-German cliques, Portugal 
fought in the first Great War, in Europe and Africa, at the side 
of her traditional British Ally and suffered the post-war economic 
crises, it is easier to understand the enormous difficulties with 
which the Republic had to compete in its sixteen years of 
existence. The government, as a rule showed the greatest 
democratic tolerance towatds the enemies of the Republic. 
Some Catholic papers did not cease publication and began 
attacking the Republic a few days after its advent. Soon 
monarchist papers appeared. Political propaganda was made 
in the churches, to such an extent that the authorities had to 
intervene, though very mildly ; generous, perhaps imprudent, 
amnesties were granted to monarchic rebels, who always showed 
themselves ready to start again. 

Regrettable excesses by irresponsible elements were bound 
to occur in the first days of the Republic, when passions were 
at their highest and the mob more uncontrollable. Much worse 
might have happened had it not been for the moderating 
influence of most of the Republican leaders. During the years 
of the Republic there were also some excesses and only too 
many disturbances, the responsibility for which lies chiefly with 
its right-wing enemies, much helped by the moral support of 
the Press abroad which was too often ready to make a mountain 
out of a molehill. This can well be seen from a book published 
in London some years ago with the title Revolutionary Portugal, 
in which the author, who appears under a Portuguese name, 
collected everything detrimental to the Republic that was 
published in the Portuguese and foreign press after 1910. Only 
genuine Catholic and Royalist Portugal is praised in the book, 
and not even the few abroad who dared to defend the new 
Democratic Republic, such as the British Labour M.P., Ramsay 
MacDonald, in. 1911, are spared. 

THE Repusiic at Worx.—In spite of all its difficulties and 
detractors, the work and results obtained by the republican 
administration were indeed remarkable. One of the first steps 
taken was to clear up the disastrous financial situation inherited 
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from the monarchist administration. The civil list and corre- 
sponding charges were reduced by some £1,500,000 annually— 
in a total expenditure of about £16 millions. Several million 
pounds worth of property, such as State bonds owned by the 
Church, reverted to public ownership ; the floating debt was 
considerably reduced ; the Budget, which under the monarchy 
had an annual deficit averaging over £1,500,000, showed a 
surplus of £678,600 in 1913-1914. The same spirit of reform 
was extended to every branch of Portuguese economic life. The 
ambition of the Portuguese reformers was “to make Portugal 
pay its way economically as well as financially, and redress its 
balance of trade by exporting the manufactured products for 
which the industry, taste, and technical skill of the people so 
admirably equips them,” as G. Young observed. 

In the colonial sphere the work of the Republic was no less 
remarkable, beginning in 1911 with the creation of the Ministry 
of Colonies, which until then were merely administered by a 
Directorate General in the Ministry of Marine. The whole of 
the colonial administration was decentralized and reorganized 
on modern lines, a Charter or Carta Organica being promulgated 
for each of the eight colonies. As evidence of the Republic’s 
concern with its colonial responsibilities, it is enough to 
mention the creation in 1913 of an autonomous Cyradoria or 
“ Guardianship ” in the colony of S. Tomé e Principe with the 
one object of protecting the scores of thousands of natives from 
Angola and Mozambique who went to work there in the cocoa 
plantations. 

In education and the fight against illiteracy—that old scourge 
of Portugal—the efforts of the republican reformers were most 
remarkable. There has always been in Portugal an anomalous 
disparity between the high percentage of illiteracy and the 
impressive standard of culture of the educated classes. This is 
an inheritance from the Jesuits, who in 1555 took possession 
of all the teaching which, except for a short period only, they 
dominated until 1910. In Portugal, as everywhere, they were 
chiefly interested in the education of members of the influential 
classes through whom it is easier to dominate. When the 
Jesuits were expelled in 1910 there were in Portugal 5,500 
primary schools ; in 1914 there were nearly 7,000, besides 125 
travelling schools and 160 night classes. Grants to all branches 
of education, including museums, libraries, conservatoires, art 
schools, etc., were increased by nearly 60 per cent. Many new 
schools of every description were opened, and two new 
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universities were created in 1911, in Lisbon and Oporto, as 
well as new faculties of letters. A new Instituto Superior de 
Agronomia was specially built in Lisbon, on one of the former 
royal estates. It became “ probably the finest centre of agricul- 
tural scientific teaching to be found in the Peninsula”, according 
to Higgins and Winton (Survey of Education in Portugal, London 
1942). Many other concrete instances of the successful efforts 
of the Republic in educational reform could be mentioned. 
But nothing can speak more eloquently than the last Portuguese 
censuses: In 1911 there were 552,386 more inhabitants and 
215,972 more illiterates than in 1900; in 1920, 80,989 more 
inhabitants and 390,727 fewer illiterates ; in 1930, after five years 
of dictatorship, 745,748 more inhabitants and 540,737 more 
illiterates ; in 1940, 876,299 more inhabitants (in a total of 
7,702,182), but the latest statistics, very misleading on this point, 
curiously enough, do not give the total number of illiterates. If 
we deduct the population under fifteen years of age, the 
proportion of illiterates for 1900, 1911, 1920 and 1930 are 
respectively 45 per cent, 41 per cent, 35 per cent and 36 per 
cent. 

The war of 1914-18, the crisis that followed, the continuous 
attacks of the enemies and traducers of the Republic, who 
enjoyed the greatest liberty of speech, press and action, and 
were always treated with the utmost leniency, made its last 
years very difficult. In spite of all this, by the beginning of 
1926 the Government had great plans for the economic develop- 
ment of the country, studied and ready to be put into practice, 
and expected to have the next budget balanced. 


1926-1945 

Miuirary.—On May 28th, 1926, the military under the 
command of General Gomes da Costa began a revolt in Braga 
and—imitating the Fascist march on Rome—advanced on 
Lisbon and overthrew the democratic republican government. 
Gomes da Costa, who had been a Commander-in-Chief of the 
Portuguese Army-in France during the Great War, was a 
political simpleton whom the anti-democrats used as an emblem. 
The Dictatorship was established under a triumvirate formed 
by General Gomes da Costa, General Carmona, and Commander 
Cabegadas, the leader of a previous revolt. Cabecgadas was soon 
dismissed by the other two, and in July General Carmona had 
Gomes da Costa arrested and sent to the Azores as a prisoner, 
and later, while still in exile, made him a Field-Marshal as a 
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consolation. The arrest of Gomes da Costa took place exactly 
forty-two days after his triumphal entry into Lisbon. Meanwhile 
a military dictatorial government was formed. Dr. Antdnio 
Oliveira Salazar, a University Professor of Finance, who had 
been a silent deputy of the Catholic Party in a former Parliament 
of the Republic, which he only once attended, was appointed 
Minister of Finance, but left after a few days because of dis- 
agreement with the military. A monarchist general took his 
place in the Ministry. The dictatorship was pledged to 
“ reorganize” the country. In the words of Dr. Salazar 
himself, “‘ The reorganization consisted in the closing down and 
the dissolution of the Chambers, the suppression of political 
parties, the setting up of a strong government, together with 
some necessary restrictions regarding the liberty of the Press 
and of public meetings.” (Doctrine and Action, p. 15). In spite 
of this “reorganization”, the financial situation was going from 
bad to worse. The government of Generals was simply 
squandering the public treasure. After one year of dictatorship 
public expenditure had risen from {15 to £21 millions, with a 
deficit of more than £5 millions. After the second year the 
chaos was complete and one of the Generals went to Geneva 
for a loan, but the conditions naturally imposed by the League 
were so severe that they could not be accepted. 

SALAZAR.—In the meantime Professor Salazar had been 
publishing in a Lisbon Catholic newspaper a series of articles 
asserting his authority on financial matters. The Roman 
Catholic Church saw its great opportunity. Powerful Catholic 
influences set to work and advised the distressed military to 
recall Salazar in order to save themselves, and backed him 
without réserve. The Treasury was empty and a few million 
pounds were necessary to start with. Financial help must be 
sought abroad. Through Rome, a British Catholic banker, and 
with the support of now retired Catholic officials of the Foreign 
Office, the City of London supplied the money. Thus Salazar 
became Minister of Finance on April.27th, 1928, and he has 
never ceased to hold office up till now. His two main props 
have been the Church and foreign banks. From financial 
dictator he rose to be Prime Minister and became the master 
dictator in November, 1932, after a series of speeches in which 
he affirmed his totalitarian outlook and ambition for absolute 
power. In one of these speeches (30-6-1930) he outlined the 
principles of the future Corporative Constitution, declaring : 
“The political liberalism of the nineteenth century produced 
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the ‘citizen’, a person who was dissociated from the family, 
class, profession, culture, and from economic interests, and who 
took upon himself the right to interfere in the Constitution of 
the State.” Instead of this “‘ abstract idea, either falacious or 
incomplete”, the purpose is, “To co-ordinate the economic 
corporations, federations and confederations of employers and 
workmen, formed spontaneously or with the encouragement of 
the Government; to turn them aside from struggles and 
rivalry ; to subject all their activities and interests to the highest 
requirements of the nation; this is the idea which should 
pervade the law and public administration.” The pure 
philosophy of Fascism. 
The Constitution of the “ New State”, almost a replica of 
Mussolini’s Corporativism, was published in May, 1932. In 
March, 1933, it was approved by 1,292,864 votes in a “ National 
Plebiscite ”’, i.e., almost the whole of the electorate. This drew 
a smile from many, because at least three-quarters of the 
Portuguese with the right to vote hated the Salazar regime and 
simply abstained from voting. Yet there zs an explanation. 
Salazar “ had decided that silence would give consent, and that 
people who were too lazy to.vote against him should be counted 
as voting for him”, in the words of Mr. Vernon Bartlett who 
was then in Portugal. General Carmona who, after the advent 
of Dictator Salazar became a mere figurehead, had been 
“elected” President of the Republic in 1928 and was “ te- 
elected ” in 1933. The ninety “‘ deputies ” of Salazar’s National 
Assembly and his Chamber of Corporations were elected in the 
same way. For the former, which functions for only three 
months each year, the electorate had no other choice than a 
single list of candidates appointed en bloc by the Government. 
But “those who have ever been officially exiled ” and “ those 
who profess any theories contrary to the existence of Portugal 
as a sovereign and independent State” cannot be included in 
the scheme. The same applies to the latter, in which only 
“heads of families” have the right to vote. No wonder the 
people abstained from voting. Salazar and his regime thus 
exist firstly by rig-the-thimble gerrymandering and secondly by 
the refusal of conscientious voters to participate in the fraud. 
TERROR.—Fascism cannot survive without a strict censorship 
of the Presé, a ruthless secret police, and a lavish propaganda 
machinery. Salazar’s Censorship takes good care that nothing 
inconvenient to him personally nor to his regime is published 
in Portugal. One of Salazar’s first steps was to reinforce the 
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secret police which had been at work ever since 1926. Under 
the heading “ Rumours of Il Treatment ” of political prisoners, 
Salazar sought to “justify a little rough handling of half a 
dozen such wretches ” (Salazar, by A. Ferro, p. 184. London, 
1939). Much has been written about Salazar’s “a little rough 
handling ” of his political adversaries, in the torture chambers 
of his murderous secret police, the sinister P.V.D.E. (Police of 
Vigilance and Defence of the State), the infamous concentration 
camps, the deportations for death in Timor, etc. Pious Professor 
Salazar has a quiet technique of his own. In 1936 “ the Spanish 
General Yagiie obliged in the famous bullring massacre of 
Badajoz by executing a few hundred ‘ Communists ’ sent across 
the Portuguese border by Dr. Salazar,” wrote one of the best 
British journalists. A document just received from Lisbon 
refers to “ the prisons of the P.V.D.E.—a true organization of 
murderers—full of victims of this ignoble dictatorship. Many 
of them are blind, mutilated, or insane, due to the brutal and 
unimaginable tortures which the Great Salazar calls ‘a little 
rough handling.’ In those prisons many murders have been 
committed. . . . In spite of all official denials, in the concen- 
tration camp of Tarrafal, in Cape Verde Islands, many scores of 
Portuguese are submitted to forced labour in the worst health 
conditions.” Then follows a list of the names of the prisoners, 
professors, doctors, army officers, students, workers, etc., some 
of whom, like Captain Felipe de Sousa, have been there since 
1929. One worker, Edmundo Pedro, was interned in the camp 
when he was only fifteen years old. He is now dying of tuber- 
culosis, like many of the other prisoners. The document is 
signed by the “ National Council of Anti-Fascist Unity”. 

The people revolted against the dictatorship in 1927, 1930, 
1931, 1933, 1943, and 1944, but were always ruthlessly crushed 
by the military and secret police. It has been an unequal struggle, 
for Salazar’s merciless policy of terror made certain that all 
political opposition was suppressed. 

PERSONAL PropaGANDA.—Another of Salazar’s first steps 
was to create a “ Secretariat of National Propaganda ” attached 
to the Presidency of the Cabinet, and thus under his direct 
supervision. Salazar’s connections with the Jesuits, creators 
and masters of propaganda in the modern sense, must largely 
have inspired him. The main object of the Secretariat is 
Salazar’s personal propaganda ; then comes propaganda for his 
tegime, and finally national propaganda. It is enough to 
mention the translations of some of the books of up to 400 
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pages published by the Secretariat, first in Portuguese and then 
translated also into many other languages—English, French, 
German, Italian and Spanish—some of them with Prefaces by 
well-known writers like Maurice Maeterlinck. The following 
have appeared in English: Salazar Prime Minister of Portugal 
Says... 3 Salazar. Portugal and her Leader, with a preface by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain; Doctrine and Action; Profile of 
Salazar. Besides a great number of similar periodicals and 
leaflets in several languages, and expensive articles which have 
been published in the press all over the world. Most of this 
purely personal propaganda is nauseating, especially when one 
takes into account that it costs so much of the public money 
of a small people living under such stress and misery. I do 
not know of a similar case in any other country; certainly it 
is unique in Portuguese history. The Republic, very wrongly 
I must say, never made any sort of propaganda for the regime, 
still less of persons. By comparison, all Salazar’s propaganda, 
continuously emphasizing his own virtues and integrity and 
the scandals and immorality of the former republican adminis- 
tration, appears all the more strange. The June, 1945, issue 
of a periodical in English, published by the Secretariat, still 
tefers to “the political gang that was ruining the country ” 
before Salazar’s advent. 

Like Mussolini and Hitler, besides not allowing any political 
party but his own, Salazar organized his own heavily armed 
“Portuguese Legion” of Fascists, and the “ Portuguese 
Youth”, in which the children are imbued with Fascist ideology. 
When somebody puts the question: “‘ Who lives?” the 
legionaries and the children shout “ Portugal, Portugal, 
Portugal”; then “ Who leads?” They raise their arms in 
the Fascist salute and yell: “ Salazar, Salazar, Salazar.” 

ForEIGN Poxricy.—During the Spanish Civil War Salazar 
collaborated wholeheartedly in the “tragic mockery of Non- 
Intervention”, as Lloyd George called it, sending Franco all the 
war material he could spare, as well as “legionaries” and 
regular troops, the so-called [/iriatos, to such an extent that, 
according to Franco’s Press, at least 6,000 of these Portuguese 
“volunteers ” were killed in the fight against the Spanish 
Republicans. Several of the victorious officers were officially 
and publicly decorated when they returned to Portugal. After 
this it was only natural that Salazar and Franco should form 
an “‘ Iberian Bloc ” in December, 1942, when both of them felt 
sure of a final Axis victory. Franco was then proclaiming his 
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famous “ten commandments for a good Spaniard”’, which were 
printed and even broadcast, and one of which runs: “ Do not 
forget that Great Britain is responsible for everything evil which 
your country is compelled to suffer,” and another: “ Hate 
England and pity the English.” At about the same time 
Salazar uttered his famous speech of June 25th, 1942, in which 
he impertinently criticized Great Britain, among other things, 
for the Russo-British Alliance. He was jubilant then, and 
thought it safe to assert that “if there is one thing proved by 
experience, it is the fact that Democracy and Liberalism have 
worn themselves out.” The Germans had taken Tobruk on 
the 21st of the same month and on the 24th had advanced fifty 
miles across the Egyptian border ; they were advancing all the 
time in Russia; the Japanese were victorious everywhere. 
That was the moment chosen by Salazar for his utterance. Like 
the ass of the fable, there are always people ready to kick what 
they think to be the dying lion. In the words of The Times’ 
Correspondent in Lisbon, “‘ the Iberian D/oc can be seen as the 
child of a perfectly lawful marriage of ideas ” (8.9.43). Salazar 
wished the Axis to win as much as Franco, because an Allied 
victory, i.e., the victory of Democracy over Fascism, must spell 
the end of all Fascist dictators. So he helped as much as he 
could, supplying the Nazis with the precious wolfram, other 
materials, and foodstuffs, and giving a free hand to the Gestapo 
in Portugal. Of wolfram he supplied no less than 50 per cent 
of the total required for Germany’s war effort. Salazar has 
never concealed his blind hatred of Russia, and his delegate 
declared in the Assembly of the League of Nations that “ the 
Soviet system was the negation of every ideal on which 
European civilization was based.” In October, 1943, Salazar 
“consented to the temporary use by Great Britain of facilities 
in the Azores.” Salazar’s “consent ” was a mere formality, of 
course. Circumstances were very different from those of 
June, 1942. Naples had been occupied and the Russians had 
crossed the Dnieper. Surprisingly enough, as Hitler was no 
longer a possible danger for Portugal, the British Government 
agreed to supply Salazar with “ the most modern war equipment 
to rearm three Portuguese divisions.” This detail was given 
for the first time by the Lisbon Correspondent of the Evening 
Standard in its first edition (suppressed in the following editions) 
of July 7th, 1945. Referring to the armaments sent to Salazar, 
the New Statesman and Nation had already asked (11.11.44): 
“Were those tanks required to hold down the Portuguese 
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workers, or were they destined for Spain?” In June, 1944, 
a few days after D-Day, Salazar and Mr. Eden exchanged 
“kind messages ” thanking each other “ most sincerely ” for 
their mutual “ friendly references”. Never again did Salazar 
proclaim his contempt for Liberalism, Democracy, or even 
Soviet Russia! But Portugal will not be able to recover from 
the wrongs done to her by Salazar without great difficulty. 
V-Day and July 26th, 1945, must have given him the greatest 
shocks of his life. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 

In his introduction to the book Doctrine and Action, published 
in London in 1936, Salazar wrote: “ We are anti-parliamen- 
tarians, anti-democratics, anti-liberals.” So he established 
Fascism in Portugal, against the spirit and the will of the 
Portuguese people who, as shown above, are parliamentarian, 
democratic and liberal, at heart and by tradition. Salazar has 
proclaimed arbi et orbi how wonderful is his financial adminis- 
tration. Yet every unbiased observer who returns from 
Portugal speaks of the shocking display of luxury of the few 
and the appalling misery of the people. A British journalist, 
after a long stay in Portugal, commenting from Madrid recently 
about the great poverty in Spain, added, “ nothing like the 
abject poverty seen everywhere in our ancient ally.” (Evening 
Standard, 15.5.45). Without a free Press and free speech, 
corruption is rife everywhere, chiefly among the Fascist cor- 
porations, and on a scale never heard of before. To such an 
extent that, in view of the growing scandal, after declaring last 
May that he would not abandon the corporative (i.e., Fascist) 
system, Salazar had to admit: “ We hope that, cleansed of some 
abuses and excesses, it will return to the purity of its principles.” 
Illiteracy is stationary, if it has not actually increased—as is 
more likely. The Colonies, deprived of financial help from the 
mother country, struggle along with great difficulties. Discon- 
tent and unrest are widespread; riots and strikes, though 
illegal, are frequent. Now even the military and the clericals 
ate trying to dissociate themselves from the Dictator and 
abandon the sinking ship. In the {27,331,000 budget for 1945, 
the Ministries of War, Marine, and Interior, and “ General 
Charges ” (the last two covering the secret police, “ Unido 
Nacional,” the Portuguese Legion, propaganda, etc.) are 
allotted 11,719,000; Education 2,700,000, and only 
£330,000 to the Ministry of Colonies, though Portugal is a 
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great colonial power. The secret police costs at least £1,130,000, 
but only £92,000 are expended on public health. Meanwhile, 
the world had never before seen such an indecent and lavish 
display of blowing one’s own trumpet under cover of false 
adroitness, honesty and modesty. Salazar hates democracy, 
but the United Nations of the World are democratic; Salazar 
hates the Soviet Union which helped Britain and the U.S.A. 
to defeat the most terrible enemy they ever had, but Russia, 
at the top of her strength and moral prestige, is now the most 
powerful nation in Europe and Asia.. Thanks to Salazar, 
Portugal is morally and politically isolated from the rest of 
the world—except for his partner Franco’s Spain, which has 
been ostracized from the comity of Nations. 

Salazar and his brand of Fascism have failed in their 
promises and expectations. What have they given to Portugal ? 
The same that Mussolini gave to Italy, Hitler to Germany, 
Franco to Spain. Fascism played for high stakes; it enjoyed 
total power for a time; but it has lost everything. The 
Portuguese’ people will never forgive Salazar and his gang for 
the harm they have done to Portugal. 

The democratic forces of resistance in Portugal—never 
mentioned in Britain—are now well organized, though without 
arms they cannot do much against the Pretorian Guard and 
secret police of the Dictator, who also counts on the help of 
his grateful though tottering friend Franco. But once Franco 
has gone and Salazar, with whom not only the Portuguese 
people but also the Spanish Republicans have scores to settle, 
is deprived of the material and moral support he has always 
received from abroad, Portugal will revert to freedom and 
democracy. The National Council of Anti-Fascist Unity, who 
can express themselves but only through the underground press, 
ask for one thing in the name of all the freedom-loving Portu- 
guese people : the right to choose their own form of government 
through free democratic elections, so that they can range 
themselves at the side of the United Nations in the peace to 
which we all look forward. The Portuguese people can then 
guarantee that their country will never again become a nursery 
for the enemies of democracy, as it has been and is under Salazar. 
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By Major Freperic Evans, M.B.E., R.A.M.C. 


T is generally conceded by all political points of view 

that British foreign policy has no chauvinistic purpose, 

visualizes no territorial expansion, but must work, in the 

future, for international reconciliation and the establish- 

ment of a peaceful world ruled with righteousness backed 
by power. Power is the essential word in this statement for we 
have learned by bitter experience in the latter years that good 
intentions are not enough and that, while there are predatory 
powers in the world, there will be no chance for international 
justice unless it is backed up by force organized and controlled 
in the public interest, that public being common peace-loving 
men throughout a world now closely linked together*by modern 
invention ard economic interdependence. Twenty years of 
teaching about the League of Nations produced in the younger 
generations of this country a belief in international co-operation 
to keep the peace. The coming of the second world war, at 
first, produced a reaction of disillusion and, perhaps, cynicism 
about the well-meant effort to build up a system of collective 
security and international justice in the world. Nevertheless, 
after the first shock, a spirit of purpose emerged to fight this 
war again for some kind of world organization and it gave our 
struggle a crusading character which reflects itself in the gallant 
deeds of the new generation. The Atlantic Charter came to 
express this, perhaps, vague yearning in the once disillusioned 
but again resolute people. It frames a new League of Nations 
to keep the peace and to play fair to all mankind ; but this time 
with all the knowledge and, indeed, wisdom which have come 
to us through the failure of the first experiment. 

It is in this spirit, therefore, that the approach to the question 
of compulsory training for national defence after this war is 
over, can most safely be made. The grand purpose will be the 
implementing of the Atlantic Charter. For that ideal it can be 
safely assumed that the people of Britain will accept, indeed 
will ask for, compulsory military training so that the law of the 
new world for which they have fought will be once and for all 
established. In this sense there is no doubt that the general 
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opinion of the people of this country will be in favour of some 
form of compulsory national service. If this estimate of the 
need and the readiness for such training is accepted, the question 
“ If so, in what form should it be given ? ” has to be answered 
with due consideration of other forms of national training such 
as is provided by our educational system. 

The five and a half years of war have given to invention, 
to military science and to new technological applications, an 
impetus for which the necessity of the struggle provided an 
urge that could not have been exercised under the more leisurely 
ways of peace. The technical character of war and the import- 
ance of skill in the use of the new military machines have now 
become such that for this reason also the time-lag in war has 
been vastly reduced. The nation unprepared will in future be 
at the mercy of the prepared: valour and fortitude will count 
for very little in a war waged with inventions more fantastic, 
but yet grimly real, than any that existed even in the imaginative 
brain of a Jules Verne, “To maintain peace, be prepared for 
war ” is at last literally true. 

This new orientation of the military policy of Britain is 
bound to have, in this country, its own peculiar form of 
expression. The continental conception of national service will 
not necessarily fit into the custom of Britain where militarism, 
as a separate power within the nation, is peculiarly abhorrent : 
Success in the use of arms is now much more a matter of a 
sound basic education, of technological skill and, above all, of 
the right psychology. 

Thus, in our future scheme of training for national defence, 
education will be of first importance. Yet we should not rush 
to the conclusion that our national education should be 
militarized, or regarded, as it has been so regarded in Germany, 
as an appendage—or hand-maid—to the military machine. The 
idea would be violently resisted in this country by, not only 
professional educationists and publicists, but also by the man 
in the street. It is significant that not one of the recent official 
pronouncements as to the future of education, makes any 
reference to training for national defence. The fact is that in 
the world of to-day, all knowledge and all technology have 
their place in the conduct of a country’s defence. It merely 
means that in war they receive new orientations and new 
applications. In other words, we must not militarize our 
education but rather educate our military ! Military applications 
of learning must be but one side of education in general; the 
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specialized military training must therefore, in its compulsory 
aspects, be divorced from our educational system. 

It will not suffer because of that ; rather in this country will 
it benefit from it. Like any other social or industrial activity, 
national defence will draw upon the products of our general 
educational system; it must not pervade it more than any other 
special application should pervade it. Furthermore, learning 
the arts of war can best of all be done within the services them- 
selves whether by intensive training over a comparatively short 
period or a less intensive training, of the Territorial Army type, 
over a longer period. “To learn soldiering, go soldiering”; 
there is no soft option to that. 

If this contention can be accepted, how then can training 
for national service be organized to make the best use of our 
personnel with the minimum amount of dislocation to their 
private life and prospects and the least possible interference with 
the careers of individuals whether as professional men or as 
apprentices to or pupils in technological activities or in the 
crafts ? . 

Our scheme must therefore : 

1. Utilize existing systems and organizations which are 
auxiliary to the regular services such as the Territorial Army, 
the Special Reserve, Officers’ Training Corps, School Cadet and 
the Air Training Corps. 

2. Utilize technicians, linguists, geographers, scientists, 
professional men, etc., through their registration and suitable 
service training as far as their specialist contributions can be 
suitably absorbed in any general mobilization. These specialists 
come, mainly, but not altogether, within the Special Reserve 
group—or perhaps more accurately described under this system 
as the “ Specialist Reserve”. This Reserve should include 
Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers as well as Officers. 

3. Utilize the regular branches of the services both for the 
training, not only of long term soldiers, but also enlisted men 
(we shall not call them “conscripts ””) drafted for short term 
compulsory training, and also link up with the Territorial Army, 
the Special Reserve and other part-time organizations. 

4. Be flexible so as to allow a fairly wide range of choice in 
time, in the type of training adopted and offering to the citizen 
soldier a variety of options. This is important, because the 
very act of making a choice as to the service and how the 
training shall be done, will predispose the optant to approach it 
without inhibitions and with greater enthusiasm and confidence. 
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These then are some considerations to be kept in mind: 
now to attempt some detailed analysis of methods of putting 
such national training into practice. The regular services would 
continue with establishments appropriate to the tasks they have 
to perform but, in addition, would have separately organized 
training and experimental sections. Centralization of training 
makes many things possible—aptitude tests, physical improve- 
ments, psychological assistance and investigations, large-scale 
education—all those hand-maids which help towards efficiency 
in soldiers and the fitting of pegs into holes of the same shape. 
Such centralization permits of a wide range of specialists being 
employed at one spot with a consequent reduction of misfits 
and of recruits breaking down under training. These training 
sections of the services would supply the links with the various 
training establishments of the “ Territorial ” type. 

Perhaps it will help to explain the ideas behind all this if an 
attempt is made to tabulate, in a tentative manner, a flexible 
scheme of training for national defence. It is suggested that our 
future citizen-servicemen shall, by law, be required to attain, 
let us say, 50 marks for recognized periods of training in the 
use of arms or in ancillary military service before they attain 
the age of say 24 to 26 years, of which marks 30 having to be 
obtained before the age of 24 years and the 50 before the age of 
26 years. 

The scheme should make it possible for our young citizens 
to obtain these marks in a variety of ways—either by a shorter 
period or periods of intensive training in the regular forces, or 
by longer periods in the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, the 
Territorial Army, or the R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve. The 
table on the following page sets out the idea in the rough. 

The scheme as set out below does not pretend to be complete 
or necessarily suitable in every detail. Such a plan would 
require very careful consideration by the general staffs of the 
three services in consultation with educational experts, repre- 
sentatives of the trades and professions—the trades unions, the 
professional institutes, the civil services and also representatives 
of local government. Once the principle of earning national 
service marks is conceded, the ways and means ought to be 
easily devised, since flexibility is the aim, rather than a scheme 
that might cut arbitrarily across all other civil organization and 
custom. It is necessary, however, to combine this flexibility 
with appropriate speed in the completion of the requisite 
amount of training. Further voluntary service could also be 
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SUGGESTED SCHEME FOR TRAINING IN NATIONAL DEFENCE 
(Great BriTAIN) 



































Marks 
Type of Service Compulsory Period | Allo-| Age Range Remarks 
or Periods cated 
(A) 
Regular Services I year’s training.. 30 18-24 Longer term ser- 
(Full Time) | Camps (2 weeks) (50 marks to | vice in Regular 
Navy additional ... .. 5 | be attained | Forces and Reserve 
ARMY Refresher Courses before age of | also open to Volun- 
Arr Force (2 weeks) ms 5 24) teers, i.e., aS pro- 
Special Courses fessional soldiers 
(2 weeks) ... 10 
Good conduct or work | 5 
or (B) 

Part-Time Services| Per year’s Training, 18-26 Annual Schedules 
R.N.V.R. subject to 75 per cent (s0 marks to | of Training to be 
‘Kele of attendances at Drills be. attained | laid down 1st year, 
V.R.A.F. and Parades ; 5 before age of | 2nd year, 3rd year, 

Per (2 weeks) Camp 26) etc. 
(or full time training Compulsory Train- 
on ship, or aerodrome) 5 ing could be com- 
Per 2 weeks’ Course ... 5 pleted in 3-5 years 
Good conduct or work 5 
or (C) 
Specialist Reserve | 6 months Full-time 18-26 This method would 
(Combined with | Training with Regular With exten- | suit students, tech- 
A. and B.) Forces (A) before 22 | 15 | sion of age | nologists, medical 
Navy or upwards on | students, appren- 
ARMY 2 years with Part-time special appro- | tices to technical 
Arr Force Services (B) 75 per cent val but not trades, etc. 
attendances as mini- beyond 28 for 
mum) (and before 24) for attainment 
Per Camp, etc. (2 wks.) 5 | of requisite 
Per Course (2 weeks)... 5 50 marks 
Per Report or Investi- 
gation accepted as of 
Military value by a 
Joint Service Com- 
mittee, subject to 
approval, first 10 
Good work or progress 5 

Anizillary Service 

Pre-Service Units | Per year—75 i cent Cadets Credited at the age 
ScHoot CaDETs} attendance... ... 24 16-18 of 18 years 
Navat Capets, | Per Camp, etc. ... 24 
etc. (voluntary) | Good work 24 18-24 OTL. 

made possible, within certain limits, so that, for officers 


especially, a higher standard of military training would be 
available and potential commanding, senior and staff officers 
produced over and above the training establishments. 

The Regular Forces would, in their operational functions 
and for established purposes of ‘defence, be in the main manned 
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by volunteers as hitherto, although, in suitable circumstances, 
men undergoing compulsory training might be employed with 
them so as to take every opportunity for realism in their 
activities. 

The importance of investigation and experiment in the 
Regular Services is of supreme importance and needs much more 
conscious and definite organization than appears to be the case 
at present. The examination of military developments in other 
powers, the encouragement, by definite means, of our own 
native powers of invention and analysis in military science, and 
the cultivation of the right attitude in the services towards an 
almost frenzied study of that profession by its members, will 
need to be urged. We must produce, more definitely and more 
completely, the attituce of never being satisfied with our 
military standards and indeed, of anticipating the needs of 
possible future wars by a policy full of vision and inquiry. The 
implication of all kinds of new scientific knowledge and 
invention should be examined from the angle of military 
science and in the light of our experience in this war. 

This idea of intense and persistent application of science 
to defence implies a re-consideration of establishments and 
salaries. The services must be well enough paid to encourage 
men with the best brains to enter them as a career without the 
need of private incomes to maintain the standards of life 
appropriate to the rank held. 

The compulsory training in national defence of all citizens 
should make allowance for any trade, professional or salary 
handicap caused thereby. If Regular Service is chosen, then 
those called up should be paid or receive emoluments at least 
roughly equal to what they would have received had they 
remained as civilians. The same should apply to Part Time 
Service when of mobilized character—such as an annual camp, 
or attendance at a course of instruction. 

Furthermore, while on full time training, everything should 
be done to maintain the education of the trainees and their 
continuation with the trade for which they have been qualifying 
or intend to qualify. This can be done without in any way 
prejudicing the purely military side of their training. Well 
organized and conceived, carried out by enthusiastic experts, 
this combination of civic and military interests over such a 
short period as a year, let us say, can well be done and with 
benefit, mutually, to both purposes. Some men will _plump 
for the year’s full time service in the Regular Forces “to get 
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it over”. Yet, when the few camps or courses come along to 
fill in the gaps in the mark-ladder, the vast majority of these 
men will return with a peculiar pride to meet old friends and to 
make contact with the regiment, the ship, or the aerodrome in 
which they did their preliminary training. To ensure this 
esprit de corps at least six months (or in the case of the specialist 
reserve three months) of the preliminary training should be done 
in the regiment, or in the ship, or at the aerodrome—whichever 
is appropriate. The Infantryman, for instance, must leave at 
the end of his time as a member of an actual regiment with know- 
ledge of its history, pride in its achievements, and that love for 
it which will come with intelligent training. 

This raises the question of discipline. The citizen army or 
the army of citizens—call it what we will—must not, at all costs, 
destroy the men’s self-respect but rather use their self-esteem 
as an asset, as assuredly it is. Bullying, hectoring control, bad 
language, harshness—are all to be avoided as the plague, for the 
men who come to be trained are citizens of no mean city. This 
does not mean being namby-pamby. It means treating men 
as men and then they will quit themselves as men. 

Thus we shall need plenty of good training schools for 
Officers and N.C.O.s of the Regular type. This war will be 
won on the playing fields, on the practice grounds, in the 
classrooms of the training schools. We must keep many of 
them in being and improve them. We must study the handling 
of men not only as an art but also as a science. The leaders must 
know their jobs as experts, as enthusiasts and as co-operators. 
When they do—thev need not worry about leadership gua 
leadership. The man who can will never lack followers but the 
man who only talks often will. “I will have the gentlemen to 
haul and draw with the mariners,” said old Drake. Skill and 
knowledge, sympathy with men as men, are of the essence of 
leadership. It is imperative that, if we demand service from 
all, that they be required to render it under the direction of the 
finest Officers and N.C.O.s in the world; then we get that 
comradeship in arms that nothing can shake. 

For those who elect to qualify by the various part-time 
training scheme, R.N.V.R. courses, Territorial Camps, and 
Volunteer Air Force schemes, should be open all the year 
round, so that the older groups could have experience of service 
under winter conditions and the younger under conditions 
prevailing in the milder weather. Units of the Territorial type 
could have a ¢rained group and a fraining group with accession 
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from one to the other. The trained groups would be organized 
as operational units and would camp together and exercise 
together, being reinforced, as trained personnel passed out, by 
new drafts from the training group. In other words, the idea 
of the Service Battalion and the Reserve Battalion would be 
used. Existing camps, built during this war could be maintained 
as training centres of all kinds. They could even be improved, 
especially by way of messing arrangements, classrooms, 
gymnasia, cinemas and theatres, playing fields, swimming pools, 
craft rooms, libraries and such provisions. The Army Education 
schemes could function therein to great advantage, and medical 
attention, education and training in the crafts and professions 
organized on a complete scale. The camps could be developed 
as full communities in every sense; to have the atmosphere of a 
well-disciplined residential school having also the character, 
as far as possible, of a university. We must make the training 
of all for National Defence an advantage to the trainees on every 
count. The regular staffs for the “ Territorial ” type of training 
unit should, in consequence, be enlarged and the conditions of 
service made attractive to Regular Officers and N.C.O.s. 

The idea must be, not just “soldier”—but “ citizen- 
soldier”. The training for defence must be of the nation and not 
added unto it. .It must be imbued, not by the exasperation of 
an unpleasant task forcibly performed, but with the sense that 
it is an essential part of the full life of the citizen. 

We must not miss this lesson. The services must be fully 
conscious of their citizenship, and the purpose of it all—its 
necessity in a troubled world, and its object in the defence of a 
way of life, which we love—must always be in our minds. It 
is in this sense and in no other that this country will stand for 
“conscription”. It will demand, and rightly, that the trainee 
be recognized also as a citizen and be treated accordingly, so 
that his time in the service which he chooses will be a matter 
of pride and of satisfaction to him no less than to those concerned 
solely with the purpose of national defence. The more the 
conception of national defence becomes one for the defence of 
the civilization and peace of the world the more readily will 
the people of this country be prepared to make sacrifices to 
realize in their time the rule of world law supported by world 
force. And, lastly, we should link our training for National 
Defence closely, indeed integrally, with similar schemes through- 
out all the Dominions in our British Commonwealth of free 
peoples. 
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‘THE Lasour Victory: ELECTION FIGURES 
N the afternoon of July 26th, 1945, the British public heard the 
results of the General Election at hourly intervals over the radio. 
The mounting degree of Labour success was a surprise because 
the Conservatives are used to the atmosphere of comfortable 
victory, while Labour supporters are accustomed to struggle and defeat. 
Thus the politically alert were elated or depressed, according to party, while 
the dawn of Socialist power, the day that organized Labour has dreamed 
about for a century, arrived with a minimum of public incident. Liberated 
Europe was impressed by this further proof of the maturity of British 
political life: the British elector had gone quietly to poll, and had changed 
the philosophy, and the theoretical breath of function, of the State. The 
international repercussions of our electoral decision will be shown in the 
gtadual disappearance of privilege and oligarchy. Time alone will show 
how far the Labour Party succeed in levelling the internal distribution of 

economic power. 

The strength of the parties before and after the election was as follows : 


May, 1945 July, 1945 
Conservative ... wa i ve ana 358 - 197? 
Liberal National ... on was _ 26 on 13 
National Labour and National ... ii 9 vibe 2 
Labour bum - ia is ‘an 163 - 393 
Liberal _ os = ws von 18 ~ 12 
5 ‘as an ‘an - ~ 3 a 3 
Communist ... een - sae ie I aa 2 
Common Wealth _... ne a se 3 win I 
Independent ... ia eee ng ios 24 _ 15 
Irish Nationalist... can as an 2 “ae 2 
Scottish Nationalist... ‘ai sie “ie I sae -- 
Seats vacant ... Se axe ee ‘ste se os 


The Labour vote as compared with 1935 increased from 8,325,000 to 
just Over 12,000,000, and the Conservative vote fell from 11,792,000 to 
10,000,000. The number of seats won flatters the Labour Party, for while 
the Labour vote is 120 per cent of the Conservative vote Labour has won 
almost twice as many seats as the Churchill supporters. Labour gained a 
seat for every 30,000 votes, Conservatives gained a seat per 47,000 votes, 
and the Liberals polled 187,000 votes for each of their dozen successful 
candidates. According to Mr. John Humphreys, of the Proportional 
Representation Society, under an equitable system of representation Labour 
would have 299 seats, Conservatives 248 seats and the Liberals 57 seats. 
But such calculations are futile. If the country had adopted, for example, 


1Counting Bromley and Monmouth where the successful Conservative candidates 
died before the declaration of the poll. 


2 ““ Conservative ” here includes Liberal Nationals and Nationals. 
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the alternative vote, there would be far more candidates and the whole 
political pattern would be different and more complicated. The present 
electoral system has again produced positive government, and the nation 
is spared the stagnation of a coalition or a minority administration. It is 
certain that the Opposition will produce the arguments of proportional 
representation in the attempt to discredit the election result, and to embarrass 
the Attlee government on subjects of contentious legislation. It is far 
less certain that the Conservatives will include proportional representation 
in their next election platform ; in every election since 1918 the Conserva- 
tives have gained advantage from the present method of representation 
and, doubtless, they will again hope to taste the sweets of inequity. But 
this time Labour has a real majority over the Conservatives and the 
machinery of election has only magnified that majority. 

Labour has also benefited from the existing maldistribution of seats. 
There are 52 constituencies, excluding the Universities, with less than 
30,000 electors, and no fewer than 43 of these seats are held by Labour, 
7 are held by Conservatives, 1 by a Liberal and 1 by the Communists. 
Thirty of the undersized constituencies are in London (34, including West 
Ham), and some of the others are in the centre of our largest cities, e.g., 
Bristol (Central), Sheffield (Central), Manchester (Exchange), and Liverpool 
(Exchange). It is true that redistribution must be delayed until the popula- 
tion has resettled after the disturbance of war; but many of these con- 
stituencies were undersized before the war, and it is most improbable that 
they will ever again justify separate representation. At the other extreme 
there are 42 single-member constituencies with an electorate of over 80,000, 
and of these 22 are Labour and 20 are Conservative. Again, the Conserva- 
tives would tend to benefit from redistribution, because the proportion of 
Labour M.P.’s to Conservatives is nearly 2 to 1. 

The business premises vote has fallen to somewhere near one-fifth of 
its pre-war size, as a result of the decision that the vote had to be claimed 
instead of being automatically included on the Register. Normally, the 
business vote only has an importance when there are very small majorities, 
but in a few constituencies which are commercial centres the business vote 
has had a very considerable influence. In 1935 the business premises vote 
in the Exchange division of Manchester was 28 per cent of the whole 
electorate, but this has now fallen to 10 per cent. In Birmingham (Edgbas- 
ton) the business vote has fallen from 4,645 to 854, and in Birmingham 
(West) from 3,066 to 562. It is not surprising that these constituencies 
recorded convincing Labour gains. Elsewhere the business vote is still 
effective, and presumably it provided Group-Captain M. Aitken with his 
majority of 925, because the business vote at Holborn is still 2,093. Plural 
voting must now be ended, and the final democratization of the franchise 
will end a small but useful aid to Conservatism, including the two members 
for the City of London. 

The new House of Commons has a very different vocational background, 
and Hansard should in future reveal a higher standard of sympathy with 
the common ways of life and work. Company directors now form 18 per 
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cent of the Conservative M.P.’s, while in previous parliaments they made 
up one-third of Conservative membership. After the last war 179 directors 
were returned, but there are now only 35. The number of lawyers has 
also decreased, but there are still 84, 46 Labour, 31 Conservative, and 7 
others ; every House of Commons since 1918 had had over 100 lawyers, 
in 1935 there were 119, and in 1931, 165. The new Labour M.P.’s are 
younger and possess more varied experience, and the influence of trade 
unions in proportion is much reduced. Half the Labour members come 
from the professions and are doctors, teachers, lawyers, civil servants and 
technicians, and there are 33 Labour journalists. Thus far fewer of the 
members of the new Parliament will obtain income from outside institutions, 
from companies and trade unions, and there will be a demand for an increase 
in the salary of members. And it is well that M.P.’s should be independent 
of particular interests and organizations. 


II 

The major feature of the Election results is the geography of socialist 
victory. In 1935 there were no Labour candidates in Northern Ireland, 
but this time there were six, and T. Beattie, Independent Labour, was 
elected. Labour gained 15 seats in Scotland and 6 seats in Wales, including 
the three Cardiff seats which had been obstinately, if narrowly, Conservative. 
But the great landslide was in the English constituencies. The English 
boroughs, excluding London, now return 173 Labour members as compared 
to 53 before the dissolution. The following shows the change in the 
political representation of our largest cities. 


TOTAL NuMBER OF 

Const1- Lasour M.P.’s ELEcTED 

TUENCIES 1929 1935 1945 
Birmingham ... es she a naw Fu Oo ae Oe 
Bradford si ao oe «a «* 4 I 4 
Bristol... is ai wed aa 4 2 4 
Leeds ... os one on _ - 4 2 5 
Liverpool _... pon sus oo ©6“88 4 3 8 
Manchester ... i sas o- 5 4 9 
Newcastle... _ ‘it m = 2 ° 3 
Nottingham ... ahi on ‘oe 2 owe ES oe 8 4 
Sheffield ree ‘nn és mm Bia O8:. ee 5 


1929, the previous high-water mark of Labour success, is everywhere 
equalled or excelled. Seven double-member constituencies, all of which 
were Conservative, now return Labour members. Plymouth elected three 
Labour men instead of three Conservatives, and many typically suburban 
constituencies, usually grimly Conservative, went Labour, including new 
constituencies like Bexley, Harrow (East), Wembley (North) and Wembley 
(South). 

The table below shows the extent of Labour victory in some borough con- 
stituencies where the swing of opinion was greatest. Percentages are used 
instead of actual majorities in order to eliminate the effects of unequal 

1 Birmingham now has an additional member for Acocks Green. 
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electorates and fluctuating numbers of non-voters. The Prime Minister’s 
majority of 6,750 at Limehouse, which has an electorate of 16,301, is clearly 
of more significance than the Labour majority of 6,294 at Stretford, Lanca- 
shire, which has an electorate of 83,003. 


Lasour VorTE AS 
PERCENTAGE OF 
Torat Poti 


Constituency ; 1935 1945 
Birmingham (Aston) ose eee ses re | ee I 
a (Deritend) ... oe _ a 2 ae SE 

~ (Duddlestone) ‘ai di ~— © wu & 
Croydon (South)... ain “on ion — Dm 
Hull (South-West) ... ons on see ~ 2 ww 
Manchester (Exchange)... sis ‘ies «— Ba 
Newcastle (Central)... eos one one wa OC ws OC 
- (East) ... one eee nes ooo 45 we |= 
Plymouth (Devonport) _... sos ons a 8 ws 8698 
Portsmouth (Central) — “ne sie -~— OF we $f 
Stockton-on-Tees... nee or we oe BO we «SS 
Wolverhampton (East)... oe ae oo 88 wm @& 


London has now 49 Labour M.P.’s (counting D. N. Pritt) instead of 27, 
and all London constituencies south of the Thames are Labour except 
Putney and Streatham. Herbert Morrison’s 15,000 majority at Lewisham 
(East), which never previously returned a Labour candidate, is a sufficient 
indication of opinion in the Metropolis. 

The chief sensation is Labour strength in the historical stronghold of 
Toryism, the English county constituencies, which now return 110 Labour 
members and 112 Conservatives. Furthermore, the Labour vote in the 
counties was 4,606,000 against the Conservative figure of 4,412,000. Labour 
has won success in areas completely out of its grasp in 1929. Here is a 
list of counties which have most changed their political complexion : 


No. oF CoNstITUENCIES NuMBER OF LaBour M.P.’s 


1929/May, July May, July, 

1945 1945 1929 1945 1945 
Bedfordshire iw £m Oe 6S Om «COD 
Buckinghamshire 3 4 - - 3 
Cambridgeshire... I I - - I 

Essex... oes 8 9 2 2t 6: 
Gloucestershire... 4 4 I I 3 
Hertfordshire 5 6 - - 4 
Kent II II I I 4 
Lancashire 18 18 7 4 II 
Leicestershire 4 4 I - 3 
Middlesex 10 7 2 7 5 
Norfolk ... 5 5 2 - 4 
Northamptonshire 4 4 3 ~ 3 
Somersetshire 6 G a Iw = 2 


? Excluding Wing-Commander E. Millington, Common Wealth, Chelmsford. 
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No. oF CONSTITUENCIES NuMBER OF Lasour M.P.’s 


1929/May, July May, July, 
1945 1945 1929 1945 1945 

Staffordshire... aw SD a 2 = 2 ae: eS 
Suffolk ... = ie £m SS ee “= Ge | cere’ 
Worcestershire ... aan Wm ae we fi. = axe 
Yorkshire ase oa Sh aw Bt TE ce. TH oe EG 


Here is a list of county constituencies which recorded some of the more 


sweeping Labour gains : 
Lasour VOTE AS 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POLL 


Constituency 1935 1945 
Bosworth a jin ae aes oa 41 bed 56 
Brentford and Chiswick ea aa ab 35 asia 57 
Burton ... ia ane _ na esa 26 ase 51 
Dover ... oe on eee in _ 36 own $3 
Luton ... ae oad sas sia ai 34 aie 55 
Rushcliffe aa wr aia — ist 37 — 54 
Spelthorne ovis oe ni _ os 32 os 52 
Widnes ... eis ‘a gas aa ‘ei 45 59 
Winchester _ sai an — sw 36 she 52 


The extreme West of England, Devon and Cornwall, once so solidly 
Liberal is now Conservative. The Conservatives hold 10 of the 12 seats, 
but have only a clear majority in 4 seats, for elsewhere they are saved by a 
division of strength between their Liberal and Labour opponents. 

The lot of the political centre is always unenviable, and in spite of 
increased efforts the Liberal Party has fallen to a new level of near-extinction, 
with 12 candidates returned out of 305. Although the number of candidates 
was exactly double that of 1935, the Liberal vote only increased by $9 per 
cent from 1,443,000 to 2,239,000. In the words of the statement issued 
by the Liberal Party: “It would be useless to deny that the Liberal Party 
has suffered a reverse as overwhelming as it was unexpected.” All the 
Liberal seats, except the University of Wales, are now in rural areas, and 
Wales is the only region in which Liberalism has any real hold, and even 
so the Liberals lost Lloyd George’s seat, Carnarvon Boroughs. Three of 
the five Liberal victories in England were straight fights with Conservatives, 
in which Labour supporters at Dorset (North), Cumberland (North) and 
Buckrose gave the Liberals their slender majorities. In Wales, on the other 
hand, R. H. Morris and Major Lloyd George were returned by Carmarthen 
and Pembrokeshire through Conservative support. Truly the Liberals are 
dead, but apparently they refuse to lie down. It is interesting to guess 
what would happen to Liberal votes in the absence of a Liberal candidate, 
but it is not possible to know. All that can be said with certainty is that 
the presence of a Liberal candidate in Conservative areas does tend to 
increase the size of the Conservative majority. On balance, the Liberal 
vote may be more pro-Labour than pro-Conservative, but this need not be 
true at the next election. 

The main activity of Common Wealth and Communist candidates was 
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to forfeit deposits. Common Wealth did reasonably well where there was 
no Labour candidate, as at Chelmsford, Aldershot, and Thirsk, but fears 
that minority parties would split the Socialist vote came to nothing, because 
the minorities polled so badly. The withdrawal of the Communists at 
Sheffield (Hallam), Birmingham (Handsworth) and Glasgow (Central) 
would probably have secured Labour victories, and Mrs. Kitty Wintringham 
of Common Wealth certainly made the Conservatives a present of Midlothian 
and Peebles (North). It is symbolic that Sir Richard Acland lost his deposit 
at Putney. This is not the place to write an epitaph on Common Wealth, 
but it made an attractive page in the history of political idealism. The 
relative.success of I.L.P. candidates in the wartime by-elections was also 
due to the support of orthodox Labour. In the Wolverhampton (Bilston) 
by-election (20.9.44), A. Eaton, I.L.P., scored 49 per cent of the poll in a 
straight fight against a Conservative, but in a three-cornered contest in 
the General Election, which was won by Labour, Eaton’s vote fell to 2 per 
cent of the whole. The Election has also shown that many non-party 
voters are willing to support a man who is known and respected, and 
Vernon Bartlett (Bridgwater), D. L. Lipson (Cheltenham), W. J. Brown 
(Rugby) and W. D. Kendall (Grantham) defeated both Labour and Con- 
servative organizations. Unknown representatives of unknown parties are 
ignored: the booby prize goes to P. Tracy Carter, Democratic Party? who 
found 118 supporters in the Chichester division. 


III 

It is clear that the Election campaign had little influence on the results. 
The stunts, especially the Laski campaign, fade into the pathos of history. 
The Times has further cemented its place in our national institutions by its 
attitude of responsible independence: Lord Beaverbrook could have 
learnt from American experience that newspaper opinion is impotent during 
elections. The Conservative defeat was due to a complex of reasons and 
opinion will vary as to the importance of each. The weight of intellectual 
advantage is increasingly with the Left, and an increasing school of 
economists believe that traditional financial philosophy can no longer 
provide a solution to our urgent material problems. The conscientious 
efforts of the Tory Reform Committee seem puny in comparison with the 
work and expansion of the Fabian Society. An army of war workers has 
swelled the industrial side of the Labour movement and the political 
membership of the Trade Unions was 2,375,000 in 1944, which is higher 
than at any time since the Trades Disputes Act of 1927. The upheavals 
of war have increased public awareness of social evil, and the various labour 
shortages of miners, nurses and teachers, etc., have made improved con- 
ditions imperative. Again, it is possible to suggest that the Conservative 
record in peace and in preparation for war, is not one of conspicuous 
success. But it is also easy to over-emphasize the effect of recent events on 
political opinion, and while the intense social experience of the war years 
has changed the views of some, the majority are still governed by their 
pre-war inclinations. 
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My view is that political opinion is but an overt reflection of the general 
mental attitude of the individual, and that mental attitude is mainly formed 
in the years before the controversies of politics have any meaning. The 
categories of social science are blurred, but there is a real distinction in the 
psychological division between the Conservative outlook on life and the 
Radical outlook: the maturing mind comes either to accept or question 
the accumulated wisdom of the past. The atmosphere of home and school 
in early years is more persuasive than the election broadcasts of to-day. It 
is a commonplace that the recent decades have been a time of unquiet and 
protest, which, together with the advance in educational standards, have 
caused the young to wonder and then to disagree. This leads me to argue 
that the Labour Party achieved its degree of success because a new generation 
had joined the electorate, while the oldest generation is inevitably passing 
away. All agree that the Labour vote was heavy in the Forces. The 
Chelmsford by-election (28.4.45) was significant because it was fought on 
the new register ; the Conservative vote fell from 71 per cent of the poll 
in 1935 to 43 per cent. Conservatives had fared ill in previous by-elections, 
but not to the same degree, and it is likely that Chelmsford was a main 
reason for the decision to rush the election. 

The local agents and officials of the Labour Party must remember that 
their “task is not completed. The municipal elections recommence in 
November, and Labour must make full use of the extension of the local 
government franchise. Labour can be certain of stern opposition in 
Westminster and there will also be obstruction to central planning by local 
authorities, through apathy or political obstruction, unless Labour increases 
its local representation. There is the tendency for the political pendulum 
always to swing back, and, at the next election, the Conservatives will 
have the glamour of being “anti” or against the Government. It is 
certain that the Conservatives will spend much effort and more money in 
the attempt to recapture power before the influence of capital is effectively 
terminated. 

The country has returned to the level of political interest of forty years 
ago, and the scale of controversy will increase. This time Labour has 


power: Labour will make excuses at its peril. 
PererR G. RICHARDS 
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ArrerR NazisMm—Democracy ? A Symposium By Four Germans. Edited 

by Kurt Hitter. (Lindsay Drummond. 204 pp. tos. 6d.) 

A New GERMANY IN A New Europe. By AuGcustr WeBER. (Lindsay 

Drummond. 208 pp. tos. 6d.) 
RE-EDUCATING GERMANY. By WERNER RICHTER. (University of Chicago 
Press. 227 pp. 215.) 

* ET us put Germany into the saddle,” Bismarck once declaimed. 
** She will know how to ride.” In the event, she became a showy 
rather than a successful rider, and in less than a century was twice 
unseated with disgrace. Was it the fault of the horses on which 

she was placed, first by that overbearing horseman Bismarck and then by 
those pedestrian democrats ? Now another German generation cries out 
for another horse, that is, another German Constitution. But, in the 
meantime, confidence in German riding capacity has incalculably decreased, 
within and without the country which now has neither horse to ride on 
nor feet to walk with. 

This desperate situation is mercilessly reflected in the arguments and 
proposals of the symposium edited by the eminent German writer and 
political thinker Kurt Hiller, a socialist and radical pacifist throughout his 
admirably uncompromising life. He has contributed to the book by far 
the most impressive essay, in which he pleads, as he did after the last war, 
for a German “ Logocracy ”—forbidding word!—for a “Council of 
Minds ” as he calls his goyerning council of the “few”. . That is to say: 
he does not believe, at least for Germany, in the exclusive bliss of general 
and equal voting. As a full-blooded socialist, he takes great pains to 
collect authoritative Left voices in favour of government by the most 
competent instead of the most popular. Like many another contemporary 
writer he is following the Platonic path. 

No need to emphasize that his system could only have grown up 
vis-a-vis a nation compelled, by its permanent failure to put its own house 
in order through majorities, to look to emergency measures. In face of the 
recent English elections, it seems thoroughly out of date. But so is 
Germany herself as regards political emancipation, and any attempt at 
putting her into the saddle again means giving her streamlined stirrups, 
not hammered and welded on a conventionally democratic anvil. 

Whether one is prepared to go all the way with Mr. Hiller or not, his 
insight into the niceties of German fickleness and failure is brilliant and, 
apart from minor points, unanswerable. His is without doubt the most 
ingenious and best-written political essay so far to be found in the refugee 
literature of this country. It should not be passed over by those responsible 
for reshaping Germany. 

His three partners offer more or less readable comments on his opening 
essay, sometimes criticizing his proposals—rather from optimism than on 
the basis of convincing arguments, but all of them successful in their well- 
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founded and detailed elutidation of the German situation. Their volume 
is, to say the least of it, outstanding among similar publications. 

The same cannot be said of Mr. Weber’s verbose book. He goes to 
great lengths in defending the German democracy, of which he always 
was, it is true, a brave and unfaltering spokesman. He proposes patching 
improvements by the dozen on the Weimar Republic, but he is treading 
on thin ice and without solid ground beneath his weary feet. With all 
respect to his honest personality, his record is one of thorough ineffective- 
ness. He was strong enough to suffer from the Nazi regime without 
giving in, but too weak and helpless for the fight against it. Though it 
may sound hard, he belongs to those German politicians who should now 
keep silence and not meddle in the affairs of a new Germany. He, like 
others, both democrats and socialists, including those who have already 
started new activity with the occupying powers, from the Austrian “ Prime 
Minister ” Carl Renner to all the smaller fry—most of them have in the past 
proved nothing but their ominous incompetence. The Allies ought to 
give people like Mr. Hiller and some of his followers here and now the 
opportunity of active service. I hear the objection that this is not the 
moment for experiments. But what once might have appeared to be a 
rather wild experiment is to-day almost the only way left after the 
catastrophic débacle of German democracy and socialism, namely, to 
impose on the depraved masses the principles and examples of decent 
political thinking and acting through an é/i#e, the selection of which 
will be admittedly a desperately difficult task. But the Allies should try 
it, even though they have to by-pass the martyrized German democrats 
and socialists who cannot remodel German politics because they cannot 
remodel their own minds. 

This brings me to Werner Richter, author of that lengthy book on 
“ Re-educating Germany.” He, too, is a man of the Weimar Republic. 
Having been a professor at the University of Greifswald, he became an 
Under-Secretary of State to the democratic Prussian Minister of Education, 
Carl Becker, a very learned and idealistic man. In writing his book, Mr. 
Richter must have dreamt that he was still a German professor. For it 
has emerged academical, professorial, and theoretical in the extreme. 
Anyone who wants to get an impression of how sophisticated and airy 
the educational leaders of the German Republic used to be should read 
this book, which is by no means lacking in sidelights on past and future 
educational schemes and brings in points of view of undeniable consequence. 
But anyone who is interested to discover the design of a promising new 
system of education or re-education will not find this book of much value. 
For the Herr Professor is hopelessly stuck in the worn-out ruts of German 
idealism, whether he defends his and his superiors’ feeble attempts at a 
republican education policy or confesses his confidence in the Germans’ 
future educability. Incidentally, his, an educator’s, last-ditch consolation 
about the futile past is that education cannot do everything ! 

The superficial slogan he has to offer is that of the “ Good European ” 
as the potential star leading to a new era of German education. To be 
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sure, he gives a number of technical details about the elementary and 
secondary schools as well as the universities, but he remains entangled in 
old prejudices of that “ good old ” Germany which it should be the concern 
of German educationists finally to overcome. 

The professor still hangs on to a complacent conception of the German 
people, as though they. were permanent contemporaries of Herder and 
Goethe, if recently seduced and somewhat corrupted by Hitler, and will 
not or cannot see the process of social and mental corruption which leads 
from the deceptive Wilhelminian brilliance over the Weimar illusions down 
to the Hitlerian abyss both in politics and education. Behind his book 
still lurks a brand of loose middle-class and intellectual nationalism, which 
is prepared to denounce other nations rather than recognize it own narrow- 
ness and obsoleteness. With such a background any reconstruction or 
re-education of Germany is impossible. Such a Germany will be the 
“‘ good old” one for some twenty years and then “ reawake ” to its old 
vices. For Germany the solution of educational problems must be as 
unique as her dissolution has been. Mr. Hiller’s general proposals are, 
therefore, even if politically double-edged, pedagogically much more 
promising than those of Professor Richter, who cannot forget what most 
leading Germans have belied for the last fifteen years, that they are the 
nation of Kant, Goethe, and Bach. HERMANN SINSHEIMER. 


THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF THE MIDDLE East. By A. Bonne. 
(Kegan Paul. 164 pp.. 125. 6d.) 
HIS is the first serious attempt to make a study of possible economic 
developments in the Middle Eastern countries. A great many 
statistics have been mobilized to make such a study possible. I 
could not help feeling however that the author was attempting on 
many occasions to make bricks without straw as the really vital information 
required was not available. He has however done’ the best possible with 
the material at his disposal. 

The case for planning the economic development of these countries 
is strongly stated. Comparisons are made between countries such as Turkey 
and Persia where some kind of planning has taken place and other countries 
such as Egypt where it has largely been absent. A hurried visit to any of 
these countries confirms the case made by the author that economic develop- 
ment has benefited large sections of the people in Anatolia, whereas in 
Egypt it has helped a wealthy governing class without doing very much 
for the fellaheen. 

The problem of finding capital for the desired industrial and agricultural 
development is only just touched on. Part of it no doubt can be found 
by introduction of fairly severe taxation which would enable the governments 
concerned to initiate the necessary development as well as to improve social 
services such as education and housing, which are necessary, if any rise in 
the standard of life is to be worth while. The author does not deal with 
the political difficulties in the way of introduction of high income tax and 
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death duties. If it were possible to carry out such a policy, it would enable 
fairly rapid development to take place in states such as Egypt, which already 
are wealthier than their neighbours. It would not be so advantageous in 
those countries where even the rich have little. To a considerable extent 
even in the most prosperous countries the funds for economic development 
must come from abroad. 

Turkey’s experience is interesting. In the latter half of the 19th Century 
and right up to 1914, concessions were continually granted to Western 
capitalists. These were mostly used in developing railways, public utilities, 
and mineral resources. In fact by 1914 nearly every enterprise of value 
was foreign owned. The Kemalist revolution aimed not only at establishing 
Turkey’s independence in the political field, but also in the economic. 
Between 1922 and 1940 most of these foreign concessions, one by one, 
were bought out. The Ottoman government had been heavily in debt. 
By able political pressure, the Kemalist government was able to cut these 
debts to a minute total without the disadvantages of formal repudiation. 
For about its first ten years, Kemal’s government was very chary about 
further borrowing from abroad and steadfastly refused any new 
concessions to foreign firms. Finding that capital accumulation in Turkey 
took place too slowly to enable industrialization to be speedy, the 
government, about 1930, changed its policy. Drawing up a series of five 
years’ plans on the Russian model, the Turkish government decided to 
borrow directly from abroad, and use the proceeds itself to carry out an 
industrialization programme in a state socialist economy. The political 
situation was favourable to such a policy with the Soviet Union, Germany, 
France and Great Britain all anxious to secure the alliance of Turkey; all 
in turn, therefore, lent money on favourable terms to assist in the work of 
rapid industrialization. This enabled very quick progress to be made under 
a planned economy. A similar favourable political situation is unlikely 
to occur in other Middle Eastern States. Turkey’s experience shows the 
necessity of getting outside assistance if there is to be any rapid economic 
development, and the Middle East will not be the only area wanting 
assistance from the great industrial countries. The author does not face 
up to the question of what international machinery must be provided to 
make the necessary assistance from outside available. 

Of particular value in this book is its appendix on the agricultural 
absorptive capacity of the Middle East, and the list of urgent development 
schemes. It is difficult to see why the Arab states should adopt such a 
dog-in-the-manger policy with regard to the Jewish settlement in Palestine, 
when Syria and particularly Iraq are so extraordinarily thinly populated. 

I recommend this book to all students of the Middle East and hope 
that it will prepare the way for the creation by the governments concerned 
of rather better statistical services, JoHN PARKER. 
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Law AND Orpers. By CARLETON Kemp ALLEN, M.C., D.C.L., F.B.A., 
J.P., Warden of Rhodes House. (Stevens c Sons. xviand 385 pp. 155.) 
T is a pity that Dr. Allen found it necessary to base so much of his 
case on the extreme individualism appropriate to the spiritual legatee 
of Cecil Rhodes. It would be an exaggeration to say that he favours 
a land flowing with adulterated milk and synthetic honey, for he would 
not object to a Food and Drugs Act if it placed all the discretionary powers 
in the hands of the police and the justices of the peace. If, however, it 
were thought necessary to have milk and honey marketing schemes, or 
demolition orders for insanitary cowhouses, or orders to relieve over- 
crowding in beehives, or clearance orders for slum farmyards, or any of 
the other devices of modern administrative law, he would clearly opt for 
the liberty of the subject. Accordingly, the people who favour this kind 
of legislation—mainly the Conservative ministers who have been in charge 
of it for most of the past thirty years—may not take the book seriously, 
especially as most of the accusations of “ totalitarianism ” (of which there 
are at least six) are directed against stupid foreigners (intelligent foreigners 
are excluded at p. 14) and presumably stupider academic writers in this 
country. In fact, however, these Conservative ministers and the Oxford 
graduates who form so large a section of their advisers ought to take the 
book very seriously, for it deals with a problem which has not yet been 
solved and which will continue to be important so long as private enterprise 
tries to safeguard its profits by restriction schemes behind a tariff wall and 
the Conservative party tries to protect consumers against the so-called 
abuses of private enterprise. 
Essentially, the problem is to distribute the powers of control in such 
a way as to protect the individual against injustice and, so far as may be 
practicable, inconvenience. Dr. Allen does not, however, approach from 
this angle, but from the angle that powers considered by him to be not 
fundamentally dissimilar from those exercised by Parliament and the 
Courts in the /aissez-faire system are now assumed by the executive authori- 
ties. In other words, he thinks that “ legislative ” and “ judicial” powers 
are exercised by the Civil Service. We need not quarrel with his classifica- 
tions, for his specific proposals (summarized on pp. 276-78) would be 
accepted by most of those who are unable to accept his somewhat peculiar 
doctrines. He proves his case with much wit and great skill. He has 
fought his way with great determination through a very dense jungle, and 
(at least where I have some knowledge of the topography) he has missed 
his way very rarely. The weakness of his case on the legislative side is 
that, while criticizing parliamentary procedure, he does not make specific 
proposals for its amendment—it is very much easier to criticize than it is 
to reform it. On the judicial side the weakness is that he does not fully 
understand why the power of decision is vested in the Minister instead of 
in the courts. It is not necessarily a question of the expense of litigation, 
though that is important in the social services, as those who want to fight 
insurance companies on workmen’s compensation will be aware. It is not 
necessarily because drafting is‘so difficult. It is because, as the author of 
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Law in the Making is certainly aware, judges who interpret legislation inevit- 
ably legislate in so doing. Dr. Allen tells his readers several times that 
judges have nothing to do with “ government policy”; but that is a 
lawyers’ fiction, for they are concerned with “the intention of Parliament”, 
and, if Parliament had any genuine intention it was to give effect to the 
government policy that the majority was elected to support. The difficulty 
is that the judges’ interpretation of the intention of Parliament is sometimes 
very different from the real intention: sometimes, indeed, it is the exact 
opposite. What is more, this intention is often discovered years after the 
real intention has been put into operation. Dr. Allen quotes with approval 
the decision of the Court of Appeal in Davis’s case in 1929. Yet this 
decision completely destroyed the whole purpose of the improvement 
scheme procedure laid down in the Conservative Act of 1925, and it had 
to be re-enacted in a different form in the Labour Act of 1930. Meanwhile, 
nearly all the improvement schemes approved from 1925 to 1929 were 
ultra vires. Another example is the notorious line of decisions on “ single 
private drains”, ending in a decision of the House of Lords which was the 
exact reverse of the genuine intention of Parliament eighteen years before : 
and it took another twenty-eight years to get the law amended. In this 
latter case the draftsman (who took the clause from a series of private Acts 
and did not want to alter a provision whose intention was well understood) 
was partly to blame. Often, however, no blame can be attributed to 
drafting. It is the function of an advocate to find every possible means of 
defeating the object of legislation which was apparently intended to place 
restrictions on his clients’ property, and sometimes he manages to find a 
line of argument which proves attractive in court, though the draftsman 
could hardly have thought of it (some of the “ natural justice ” decisions 
quoted by Dr. Allen fall into this category). Even this does not explain 
the “single private drain” decision, for counsel for the local authority 
subsequently stated that the House of Lords based its decision on an 
argument which was not mentioned by counsel on either side or by any 
of the inferior courts. Essentially the difficulty lies in the process of 
interpretation and in the delay implicit in a system which cannot produce 
a final decision until some litigant has enough money and persistence to 
challenge a decision in the highest court. Where private rights are more 
important than the element of discretion, it is obviously desirable that an 
impartial judge and not a partial administrator should take the decision ; 
but it is not easy to allot the function to a court if there is a chance that, 
owing to the rules of interpretation, the bias of the common law against 
interference with property rights, or the unconscious bias of an individualistic 
profession, there is a real risk of a policy accepted by Parliament being 
overthrown some years after it has been put into operation. The Housing 
Act, 1930, got some way towards a solution, but even under that Act there 
have been difficulties. 

All this does not affect Dr. Allen’s argument so far as it goes. Some- 
times, indeed, it goes too far and proves too much. On the whole, though, 
it is a plea for proper observance of the appropriate formule by the draftsmen 
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and by the civil servants on whose instructions the draftsmen act. There 
is, however, only one way to secure this observance, and that is to persuade 
ministers to take the necessary precautions. W. Ivor JENNINGS. 


SECURITY IN THE PaciFic. Preliminary Report of Ninth Conference, Hot 
Springs, 1945. (Jnstitute of Pacific Relations. 160 pp.) 

VEN with war at full blast in the Pacific’, it is not easy to rivet 

British public attention on the affairs of that vast region. It still 

seems remote and the strain of the devastating years of war in 

Europe and Africa has exhausted the capacity of most people to 
follow with lively interest and comment the war being relentlessly pursued 
over there. Yet the policies and events in the Pacific are momentous to 
civilization and its survival—their bearing on our own future and our 
security is profound. Perhaps we have lived through so much in so short 
a space that we forget how moved we were over the plight of China in the 
pre-war years, how shaken we were by the loss of Malaya, how concerned 
we were about our Forces in Burma and Eastern waters. Our impressions 
are blurred about our important economic and strategic interests in the Far 
East, about the menace to the British Dominions and other overseas 
territories, of Japanese might and the significance of power politics in the 
East, where all the major and imperial nations are involved. 

It has been the work of the Institute of Pacific Relations to study the 
problems of the countries bordering this ocean and their foreign relations. 
Its research has been wide and valuable and its conferences important in 
promoting understanding and co-operation. At these gatherings ideas are 
often evolved which lead, after ventilation and propaganda, to far-reaching 
international action. 

Though these conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations are 
composed of representative persons, they are made up of private individuals 
who are neither delegates nor representatives. The Conferences are 
encouraged by the Governments of the many powers associated with the 
Pacific and their own expert advisers often attend. Such coming together 
has its uses. The problems of the region are studied in an international 
assembly with expert and representative people from all the areas present. 
Considered documents are circulated and the difficulties brought into 
review. The range of common ground for action is discovered, ideas are 
exchanged, and though no resolutions are passed, the trends of opinion— 
both the reconcilable and irreconcilable—are brought into the open. At the 
last Conference it was unfortunate that Russia was absent from the dis- 
cussions. She presented always a big question mark, for obviously there 
can be no adequate consideration of the problems involving Japan, China, 
security, and economic and social development, without her. But the Confer- 
ence did its best. It discussed the treatment of Japan on her defeat, dealt with 
the economic problems of rehabilitating and developing the countries of the 


1 The review of this book was written just before the surrender of Japan but for 
obvious reasons it remains unaltered. The book in fact is even of greater interest in 
the light of events. 
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Pacific, studied the difficulties of collective security and the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan, inquired into the cultural and racial relations of the Pacific area and 
examined the future and welfare of the dependent people. The meeting took 
place while events in western Europe were moving fast to military triumph 
amid grave political apprehensions by the victors. The war in the Far East 
was dragging on in a confused and divided China while America at sea and 
in the air was achieving remarkable victories. 

The reports of the Round Tables may not always be objective and 
adequate, but they are significant and repay study. For they bring into 
relief the differences in British and American approaches to imperial issues. 
No doubt the work at San Francisco on dependent areas and trusteeship has 
rounded off these discussions and given the U.S.A. a more realistic appre- 
ciation of the problems of colonial responsibility. The Institute of Pacific 
Relations has also played in other fields an important part—the building up 
of the idea of regional collaboration for economic and social development 
and the realization that America must do no other than accept the wide 
responsibilities of a great world power. By 1945 most Americans, like 
many other people represented at the Conference, took the view that the 
pursuit of a narrow restrictionist economy was disastrous to everybody and 
that conquered nations should not be permanently devastated so that they 
remain weak and poor and a drag on the economic recovery of the world. 
The Report adds a useful book to the literature on current Far Eastern 
problems, for the questions it deals with will tax statesmanship very severely 
in the years immediately ahead. A. CREECH JONEs. 


Tue Irato-Yucostav Bounpary. By A. E. Moopte. (George Philip e& 
Son. 241 pp. 85. 6d.) 
HE region of the Julian Alps supplies the best case history in 
Europe of a disputed frontier zone: it is the easiest gateway 
between the Mediterranean and continental Europe and belongs 
geographically to both ; it is the only point of direct land contact 
between the Slav and Latin worlds ; it provided the most serious dispute 
at the last peace conference ; and promises to provide a serious dispute at 
the next. Mr. Moodie’s book comes at an opportune time. It is a “ study in 
political geography”. This, too, has its advantages. Political geography 
attempts to study political problems without a background of historical 
knowledge: it has the innocence, sometimes naive, but often penetrating, 
which also marks the writings of a scientist on theology. The fresh eye sees 
features which have become obscured to the experienced, but jaded, 
observer ; and a writer who starts from scratch is often most effective for 
the reader who starts from scratch also. Still, there is something wrong 
with English history when books like this are left to geographers : they do 
it rather amateurishly, we not at all. 
Mr. Moodie first describes the physical character of the region. Next 
he describes the frontier changes from Roman times until the nineteenth 
century and traces the economic growth of Trieste. Finally he devotes 
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almost half the book to a detailed analysis of the conflicts which began in 
1915 when Italy staked out her claim in the Treaty of London and ended 
(temporarily) in 1924 when Yugoslavia unwillingly acquiesced in the loss of 
Fiume. Certain conclusions are of immediate interest. The mountains are 
not a “ natural ” frontier and as soon as Italy acquired this mountain frontier 
she was compelled to pursue an aggressive policy in central Europe in order 
to secure it. Trieste is not an Italian port and owes nothing to Italian effort ; 
it is the port of central Europe, but especially (a point often overlooked) of 
its Slovene and Croat hinterland—in other words it is useful to Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, but essential to Yugoslavia. Inclusion in Italy has been 
its ruin. Italy had no claim to the region except greed: her claim was 
contested in 1919 by every impartial judge, and she succeeded solely by the 
possession of superior force. The Treaty of Rapallo was as much dictated 
as was the agreement of Munich; neither can have any validity once the 
superior force ceases to exist. 

Mr. Moodie establishes these points beyond dispute, but he does not 
proceed to the obvious conclusion. Instead of saying that the frontier 
should be drawn on the ethnic line and that the towns (including Trieste) 
should follow the nationality of the countryside as has happened everywhere 
else in Europe (for example at Prague, Posen, and Lvov), he throws up his 
hands in despair and declares that all political boundaries should be abolished. 
This panacea is meaningless. Political boundaries exist even within 
sovereign states, for instance within the United States or the Soviet Union. 
Even if Yugoslavia and Italy were united (which is inconceivable) the 
question would still remain: are the Slovenes of Istria to be granted free 
national development (which would soon make them a majority even in 
Trieste) or is Italian predominance to be preserved ? Mr. Moodie recognizes 
that the majority of the inhabitants are Slovenes, but to him nationality is a 
simple counting of heads—so many Slovenes, so many Italians. He does 
not grasp the vital distinction between the Italians, a fully conscious historic 
people, and the Slovenes, who are in process of awakening. To Mr. Moodie 
the national question is a tiresome interruption and he apologizes shame- 
facedly for mentioning that the Italians treated the half million Slovenes 
abominably, though this fact is quite as relevant as the exact course of the 
watershed in determining the future frontier. 

In truth, political geography, despite its name, regards politics as an 
intrusion. It wants to settle the Julian region simply in accordance with 
the interests of the Julian region. But this is an absurdity. Frontiers are 
an expression of the policy of the Great Powers and cannot be otherwise. 
In 1919 Italy aspired to succeed Austria-Hungary as the dominant power 
in central Europe and her tottering governments wished to assuage domestic 
discontent by the pursuit of foreign glory ; therefore Italy insisted on the 
frontier of Rapallo. Russia was excluded from the peace settlement, the 
United States withdrew from it, and England and France both wished to 
play off Italy against the other; therefore Italy got her way. These are, 
maybe, more sordid considerations than the flora of the Julian Alps ; but 
they are more decisive considerations too. The coming frontier in the 
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Julian region will be decided by similar considerations. Are England and 
Russia to co-operate in Europe or is Europe to be divided into spheres of 
interest ? If the first then justice can be done to the Slovenes and Trieste 
can be a link between east and west ; if the second then Italian imperialism 
must be bolstered up anew and Trieste be made into a western barrier 
against the Slavs. The Great Powers will determine the settlement of the 
Julian region ; but its settlement will in turn determine their future relations. 
To trace the interplay of the two is the task of the historian ; but since no 
historian attempts it we must be grateful for what we receive from the 
political geographer. A. J. P. Tayzor. 


War Crimes—An Attempt to Define the Issues. By MANFRED LACHs. 
(Stevens. 108pp. 75. 6d.) 

a OLLY, wicked folly,” says R. G. Collingwood in The New 
Leviathan of the undermining of customary international law by 
demands for ‘ genuine international law’. Such obstinate perfec- 
tionism he denounces as ‘ sabotaging international law under the 

pretence of succouring it’. We must therefore treat with the utmost respect 

any book that accepts international law as a reality and seeks to apply it to 
particular problems. And this is what Mr. Lachs sets out to do in these 
hundred odd pages. 

Let me begin, then, with what is valuable in this book. It contains 
useful lists of all international conventions bearing in any way on war 
crimes and of all statements and declarations of the United Nations on the 
subject. The book is painstakingly documented and, in its pages and 
footnotes, draws on every authority. 

Mr. Lachs weaves as close a definition as he can of what he understands 
as ‘ war crimes’. But his definition is deliberately narrow. He is a member 
of the Polish Bar and his book is an attempt to defend the right of countries 
like Poland to try their own war criminals. He is therefore solely concerned 
with the rights of individual states to punish war crimes by their own 
municipal legal systems ; and he does his best to equate war crimes with 
offences known to municipal law. 

This leads him into difficulties. For instance in his attempt to bring 
Quislings within his legal net ; or in his attempt to deny neutrals the right 
to grant asylum to war criminals, which becomes a mere matter of the 
form of the request for extradition. And, in the end, he admits that nearly 
all the major questions he has raised cannot be resolved by international 
law at all, but depend upon ad hoc agreements to be made between states. 

But these are minor points. Far more important is that Mr. Lachs 
has adopted a method that does the very thing Collingwood condemns 
and debars him from sanctuary under Collingwood’s dictum. Mr. Lachs 
has treated international law as if it were a close-knit legal system: he 
quotes his authorities as if they were decided cases in a going legal system, 
not expositions of custom. He makes the fata] error of starting at the 
wrong end. 
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The right end to start from is the broad sense of world justice, of which 
international law and international legal agreements are the imperfect 
expression. This is particularly important at a moment like the present 
when the world’s sense of justice has been aroused as never before and has 
taken great strides forward. Here we have one of the positive gains out 
of the murk and immorality of war—doubly precious for the price we have 
had to pay for it and for the chance it gives us that we may not have to 
pay the price twice. 

The way to do justice to what international law has achieved is to 
realize that we must abandon the advance from precedent to precedent. 
We must make a jump forward. In one sense this jump forward is a return 
to sounder concepts we have forgotten. Grotius, the seventeenth century 
father of international law, drew a basic distinction between just and 
unjust war. Neutrals had the duty to favour the wagers of just war. 
Grotius would have accepted as a proper neutral the U.S.A. in the early 
years of this war, in the stage of “all aid short of war”. He would not 
have understood under neutrality the conduct of Switzerland or Sweden. 

Neutrality in the sense of strict impartiality between good and evil is 
the consequence of the doctrine of national sovereignty—of the amoral 
doctrine that each state is answerable only to itself, that its acts cannot be 
morally (still less legally) judged. This became the prevailing idea of the 
nineteenth century. International law has fought a losing battle on behalf 
of the rival notion of the ‘ dictates of humanity’. The attempt has necessarily 
been self-stultifying, because international law has had no choice but to 
deal in terms of its opposite. It has had to make the best of agreements 
between sovereign states to embody an idea of which they were themselves 
the denial. 

That is why, if international law is to advance, we must honour it, but 
not build directly upon its foundations, as Mr. Lachs does. If we start 
from the outraged sense of world justice we come up at once against the 
problem of creating courts to give effect to it. For a sense of justice only 
becomes justice when it has courts to enforce it. Only courts can make 
“war crimes ” into crimes. The measure of the possibilities before us is 
that for the first time in modern history we can do something that even 
Grotius did not attempt, namely, to find a medium for international law 
in which it does not inevitably suffocate to death. 

One great doubt stands in our way: Can any trial of war criminals be a 
fair trial? ‘This is the question that catches the world’s conscience on the 
threshold of a great advance of justice. We have fought this war to 
establish the Rule of Law. A first principle of the Rule of Law is that 
retrospective justice is banned. No man can be punished for acts that 
were not crimes at the moment he did them. You cannot make them 
crimes after they were done and then punish them. 

Now just this is clearly what you must do if you are to try war criminals. 
I don’t think the invocation of the Kellogg Pact (as in the Allied Declaration 
of August 9th last) gets us out of this difficulty. True it outlawed war: 
but the states that made it were sovereign states and it is of the essence of 
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sovereignty that agreements can be broken at sovereign will and discretion. 
No. There is only one way of squaring the punishment of war criminals 
with the Rule of Law. And that is to apply the right analogy. 

The Rule of Law as we know it and value it applies only to established 
legal systems. It is the end-product of a long process. What we are doing 
in the trial of war criminals is to go back along this process. The right 
analogy is not with an established Rule of Law but with a Rule of Law 
in process of establishment. 

The establishment of a Rule of Law means that law displaces lawlessness. 
For this force is no less necessary than a general sense of justice: and in 
two ways. Lawlessness must be trodden down by arms. And then the 
first cases which establish law are themselves necessarily acts of force, of 
“* judicial force”: the actual decisions of courts create law. They deprive 
the accused before them of the expectation of the continuance of lawlessness. 

The ban imposed by the Rule of Law on retrospective justice gives an 
expectation of the continuance of /awfulness. If it were extended to grant 
the expectation of the continuance of /aw/essness, then no Rule of Law would 
ever have come into force. 

Countries that most deeply respect the Rule of Law can only do so 
because at some stage they refused to respect the expectation of continuing 
lawlessness. This was the means by which the English Common Law 
(which we share with America) came into being. If the King’s courts had 
not used “legal force”, if they had not at some stage turned the barons’ 
right to defend their legal independence into the crime of treason, there 
would never have been a Rule of Law in England. Without the use of 
similar means by sheriff and judge there would never have been a Rule of 
Law on the American frontier. 

War criminals can only be tried if, in the same way, we “ unfairly ” 
deprive them of their expectation of continuing lawlessness ; if in the same 
way we decide that the moment has come when the right to exercise 
sovereignty by waging aggressive war has become treason and civil war. 
The definition of war crimes must therefore be wide enough to cover the 
concept of illegal war. The great merit of the Allied Declaration of August 
9th is that it does just this. The great demerit of Mr. Lachs is that he tries 
to narrow down the definition of war crimes to the common ground 
between international and municipal law. Inevitably he dismisses the idea 
of international courts (in a few paragraphs on p. 83). Inevitably he 
supports Lord Simon’s preference for “acts of State” rather than formal 
trials. Acts of State are exercises of sovereignty ; they are the only solution 
if you deny that there is any room for law at all outside the sphere of 
municipal law. Such an attitude is quite incompatible with the new 
international justice it is at last possible to bring into being. 

P. C. Gorpon WALKER. 
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